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PREFACE. 


HE Subject of Foreſt and other Trees 
am very ſenſilis has been ſet forth by 
ae Hands But at my Reſidence 
nuch among them, and I em- 

ploy Workmen in their Management, 

in a Country moſ# famous for ſuch Artificers, I 
may have come by ſome uſeful Secrets which others 
have miſſed : Beſides which, Iyzarly travel hun- 
dreds of Miles, on Account of the ſeveral Sorts 
Books, I have, and intend to publiſh; wheres 

T have an re of acquainting myſelf 
with the Methods uſed in ſeveral different Coun 
ties : And thereby am enabled to communicate 
new and practical Methods relating to the In- 
provement of this profitable Art An Art, 
which has ee, ſufer'd by Authors 
being unacquainted with the Nature of the + | 
Phough, &c. which certainly are the beft In- 
A. 2 fru- © 
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iv The PREFACE. 
fruments for propagating the Seeds of Ti 
and: forme Sor127 of, Fruir Trees, age, 


- 


205 G 99 71 en. 4775. | 
urely give them 74 if a ſuperiour Advan- 
tage in theGrowth ani &bodneſs of their Wood, 
enen go the very Timegthey are cut down” A 
Markr of ſuch Conſequence, that an Ache of 
Land ſo planted has been worth ſeveral which 
have ſuffered by an Error in their Beginning 
or Foundation, 
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The Nature and Improvement of the O AK. 
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25 HE Oak, of all other Trees claims the 


Priority of Regard in this Nation for 


4 420 
22 Fo 
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lent we have been of late Years in cutting down, 


and not 1 again, this moſt excellent Tim- 
een in Wing Park, and nig we : 
ou | 


ber, as may be 
Places with an Eyc of Pity yet of late, t 
(I prefume) the ſeveral printed Items, publiſhed 


Men under a Concern for their Country's good ; 


ſome of our diſcerning, able Men have "receiv 
ſuch Convictions, as have provoked them to fow and 


ſet Acorns, or plant young Oaks in many Acres of 


Ground. A ſingular Example of which, in theſe 
Parts, is the moſt noble Duke of Bridgwater, who 


is certainly one of the greateſt Conſervators of 


Wood in this Kingdom. 


its many tranſcendent Uſes; but above 
all for Ship-building, which, indeed, 


arc the Walls and chief Fortifications 
of this Kingdom. And however remiſs and indo- 


B The 


W 3 — 


— 
— — — . A oe 


pitious Benefits that can be given it, e 


; Of the Nature, aud 


The Oak agrees with, almoſt all, Sort of Soil 
but grows beſt in the richęſt Gray „aud is the 
ſongeſt Jiy'd Tree of all others; Jet is its Date de- 


termined, ſhorter) or longer, as the Nature of the 


Earth is wherein it grows. : In 7 55 is more te- 
dious, as its Roots obtain their Food with more 
Difficulty; but then its Wood is moſt ſeryiceable. 


In ſandy, chalky, or gravelly l grow 


much ſooner, from the light, looſe ture of 
theſe Earths, that gives an eaſy Progreſs to the 
Oak's, Roots, which brings on its Maturity ſooner 
than the ſtiff, cold Clays will, and 2 45 they 
are never ſo large in this looſe Soil, as in the 
more cloſe; but then its Grain is clearer and 
ſmoother. This Tree obtains a firmer Footin 

in the Ground generally than any elſe; for it's 
rarely found that an Oak is without a deep tap 
Root; this in a rich Soil has been known in thirty 
Years. to get a Foot Diameter in Body, and when 
it is arrived to this Bulk, it then thrives much faſter, 
by reaſon of its larger Body and Head, which now 
18 capable of being ſhaken by the high Winds, that 
ſtrains its Roots and let in the Benefits of the ſe- 
veral Sorts of Weather; and therefore it is a Sort 
of Rapine to deſtroy ſuch young thriving, Trees, 
that get at thirty or forty Years of Age, more in 
one ,Y car, than they did when younger in ſeveral ; 


eſpecially. if at firſt they took Root towards the 


op of the Ground; for, in my Obſervations, I 


ſeldom ever ſa a thriving Oak, whoſe Roots in 


the Beginning took deep 1n the Earth ; and there- 
fore, I think myſelf more than ordinarily obliged 
to enter 4 Caveat, in this Place, againſt the fatal, 


but too common, Practice of planting, ſowing, 
and ſetting too deep, which ſurely retard the Oak s 
Growth, and hinder its Magni 


| : Whereas this, 
above all other Trees, ought to enjoy all the pro- 


Tniprovemient bf the OAK. 


at beſt; of its tedious'Growth; before it ie 
e es ee eee 
I bave t Sorts of O aks roving ing my Grounds, 
fy ade ſhort ſprea d the tall, 
upright, taper Oak; dect wih prov 5w very well, 
pf 1 at firſt” gig enough, 7 flere their 
Ros may be” obliged to ſeck their Fodd from 
the To di beſt Part of the Ground: And ere, 
if any i 1o curious to prefer Plantations of one Sort 
erde the other, it is only ſowing or ſetfing the 
largeſt Acorns of the different Trees; or if there 
are Walks or Rows to be made of them, the Diſ- 
tance in this Reſpect muſt be allowed accordingly ; 
for the fpread Oak requires as well fifty or ſixt 
Foot aſunder, as the other forty or fifty; and this 
Diſtance will very well admit of the Growth of 
Underwood, ther m ay be NEE at every twelve 
Years End' ro great Profit, eſpecially if it be Sal- 
lo or Aſh; theſe two being the moſt advantageous 
of all others for their quick Growth, and the RY 
Uſes their ſtraight Poles may be converted to, as 
hereafter I ſhall obſerve when T write of Under- 
wood: Or if the Sallow alone is planted altogether 
with the Oak, it will be found moſt e be- 
cauſe this Root runs not very deep nor broad, which 
will give leave to the Oak to make his flow'Pace 
with little Interru Tru trom the quick-Growth of 
this moſt profitab 
is, that neither Beech, Oak, or any other ſtandard 
ree, ſhould be permitted to grow in Company 
with the Oak, becauſe of the great ice that 
may in Time enſue from their quicker mountin 
into the Air; and then it's Iikel Io 904k will ſfut- 
| ry in 7 * — by Pour rip 5 their robes | 
| ajority, wherever it happens, the 
mill der ſute to d en from the gert Aden. | 
tages they enj by the Sun, Air, Rain, and Dews, 
* that ever” wal ke ' moſt * to” "Ute higheſt | 


I aye, 


e Underwood: And therefore it 


g 
N 


ot the Nute a 


Trees, by the free and, uninterrupted Extention 
they meet with, to receive the Sun's Attraction and 
nouriſhing Heats on all Sides of their ſpreading 
Heads : That then will cauſe them to perſpire, 
and ſweat out their crude and noxious Juices in the 
Day Time, which they, imbibe and drink in by 
Nights, through the many Pores of their ſpungy 
Barks, Leaves, and Fruit; and it is thereby that 
Trees ſubſiſt in a true Regimen of Health and 
Proſperity, while the Jow-headed, under- line one, 
grows molly, ſcabby, knotty, and ſtunted, for Want 
of''a free Enjoyment of thoſe ſalubrious Benefits. 
And this grand Conveniency not only belongs to 
the Oak, but, indeed, all Sorts of Trees whatſo- 
ever: And it is here that the Vegetable, is obliged 
to receive and take in by Nights and foggy Days, 
thoſe peſtiferous and inſanous Particles of the Air, 
which are great Enemies of their Life, and would 
likely end in their Deſtruction, were it not for a 
due Evacuation of the ſame, by a free Perſpiration 
through the ſeveral Parts of their different Bodies, 
by the Sun's moſt powerful Influences ; that by 
Dezreeb brings on ſuch a Rarefaction of the Sap 
and Juices, as to cauſe them vigorouſly to diſcharge 
their | phlegmatick Crudities, that the Tree al- 
ternately receives. \ 465 2 

In order then to raiſe great Numbers of Oaks 
in the beft Manner; T ſhall obſerve, that in a plenti- 
ful Maſt Year, due Care ſhould be taken, about 
the Beginning of November, or ſooner, to collect 
and get the largeſt and ſoundeſt Acorns (for the 
* of all Seeds are beſt) when they fall from 
the Tree through Ripeneſs, for the full Maturity 
of them is a main Thing; when enough are ga- 
thered, the Diſpoſal of them is next to be conſi- 
dered; If Conveniency allows them to be ſown at 


the beſt Time of all, — ought to be got into the 
u 


Ground as ſoon as pollible, nn 5 


in this Work, according to the Ground and diffe- 
rent Opinions of Men; but as I take it to be my 


Buſineſs at preſent, if I can, to ſhew the cheapeſt 
and moſt profitable Way to obtain a Wood ot 
Oak ; I ſnhäll therefore begin with ſowing Acorns 
in broad Lands on this hollow Earth. Let the 
Land be ploughed into very ſmall Thoroughs im- 
mediately before the ſowing of the Acorus; then 
take two Buſhel of them, and ſow out of | a Seed 
Cot, by the broad Caſt of the Hand, then harrow 
them in at Diſcretion: This Quantity, if they 
take, will more than furniſh an Acre of Ground 3 
but here is Allowance given for Incidents from 
Fowls and Mice: From this Management, per- 
haps, there will ariſe an Objection, that this large 
bodied Seed will not be haled or covered, becauſe 
in broad Lands there is not a ſufficient Hollowneſs 
of Ground to cover their Bodies from the Injuries 
of Weather, Fowls, and Mice. To this I anfwer, 
That there is Depth enough between the Tho- 
roughs to envellope and cover moſt of them, by 
means of the harrow Tracy inſomuch, that if theſe 
or the greateſt Part of them 

ed, there will be a ſufficient 
Ground if the reſt were all carried off; but that 
Danger is not ſo great, if we conſider that in a plen- 


titul Year of Maſt, and at that Seaſon of Q&ober or 


ow that are cover - 
umber to ſtock tlie 


1 


7 


November, there is full Proviſion for Birds and 
Mice; not only from this Maſt of Oak, but from 
the many Corn Fields that then abound with F 


Store of ſcattered Grain from the preceding Har 


veſt, which by Conſequence will divert their Scarch 


and Queſt after theſe : And if 4 


a cft af 142 i 
employ d a little, the Danger wil be the leſs, 5 4 


* 
- 


*# 


2 Of the Nature and 

irn een ; in Nr paatyin Los 
the looſe, Ground will readily receive and draw in 
the Acorn, and then the Hazard is moſtly over 
from theſe Sort of Enemies, and alſo from the 
Weather, becauſe the Radicle having taken the 
Ground; before the Severitics of the Witten it will 
thereby be enabled to maintain itſelf from Winter 
to Winter, till it becomes a ſturdy Ox, 
Ihe next Thing is, to have a ſtrong Fence. that 
no Sort of Cattle may ming break in; and then 
there is no more to be done, 4. to leave this ſow- 
cd Ground to Providence, and there is no Fear of 
the beſt and cheapeſt of Woods. N 


Remarks on the preceding Method. fe 
1 by Way of ſowing the Acorns and harrow- 
0 


ing them in, is ſurely the neareſt of all others 

to that ot Nature; Which always receives upon, 
and nouriſhes the Seed from the very Surface of 
the Ground, as being the richeſt Part of all the 
Earth; is neareſt, and more ready to take in thoſe 
Benefits that the Sun, Air, Rain, and Dews com- 
unicate, which are the very vital Parts and Nur- 
25 of the young Oaks; and therefore the more 
they enjoy of theſe nutritious Influences, the faſter 
they grow; and this is the true Reaſon that thoſe 
numberleſs Objects that preſent themſelves to Tra- 
vellers Eyes, who will but employ them in the 
Views of the deep and wrong planted Bodies of 
Trees, are longer growing, and ſo become ſet and 
ſtunted in leſs than half their Time, as may ap- 
pear by the knotty, moſſy Bodies and brouſy Heats 
of Oaks, Aſhes, and Beeches, Ec. and that in ſome 
of my own Fields, which was cauſed at firſt, I 
Tappole, by their being too deep IF oe: that 
obliged their Roots to make their Way into, and 


| Teck their Food N the red Clays, that lic 
about two Foot lower than the Surſace; white 
vera 


Inprovement of the, OAK. * 
veral others, that are planted high and n R 
flouriſh, ad Fern clean” upright Bod 9 5 an 
thriving Heads : This his hioughr on Seed, 
Conſequences, that has obliged many rs c 
ſuch Trees to cut them down in this their ftunted 


"EX 
T 
- 


Condition at leſs than half Age, which is the Time 
that a well planted Tree runs and grows thore'ih 
one Year than formerly in ſeveral, as I faid bees 
by which may plainly appear the great 42 5 
Moment, and Importance of high ſowing ati ſet- 
ting at firſt the Seeds and Sets of theſe "Timber 
Trees; becauſe an Error in the Beginning is the 
worſt of Errors, as being moſt difficult to redreſs, 
and often, irreparable; and, I think 1 may ſay, that 
wherever a Seed or Set at firſt is put into the 
Ground too deep, it will never make Bondy IEC 
of any Sort ; therefore I ſhall add the following 
Directions, viz. In caſe you are to improve a fow, 
wettiſh, vale Ground, by raiſing an Oaken Wood 
on the ſame, then with a Foot or Swing Plough 
raiſe the Land up to lie in half Acres, whole Acres, 
in ſix or in eight thorough'd Lands as your Fang 
leads you, and proceed thus. If it is a ſwar 
raſſy Ground, it muſt be firſt F into broad 
0505 for the Dug: lie a rot from Michaelmas 
to Lady-Day In April ridge it up, in June har- 
row 42 lay on ante, Pe View Mould, 
Marle, Fowl Dung, or other good Dreſſing, for 
the Soil can't be too rich for this Purpoſe : Pic 
plough it directly in the ſame Way the laſt was 
done, that it may lie, mix, and incorporate with 
the Earth againſt your Seaſon, which is to be at 
Allbollantide, the Acorns then being fit to gather 
full ripe by the Hand; for theſe Sort of large Seeds 
muſt not be beat off the Trees, as many ignorant 
People do, and ſo hinder the Tree from bearing 
ſome Years after, and alſo damage the Fruit to 


that De by the Blow and Fal, as either to 
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hinder their hips, Root or elſe 'to, cauſe a half. 
grown dwindling Oak. » Now, [the laſt Plaughing | 
you are to perform, is ho be by caſting down, 
or beginning rt at the Outhdes of the. Land, Bes 
juſt before you thus Plough, you muſt ſow. one cr 
two Buſhcls of Acorns all. over the halt-Acre Land 
broad Caft, and plough them in under Lhorough, 
for this Soil generally ſhatters on a Froſt, and will. 
eaſily let out the young Spires: When this is donc, 
your Work is over till you encloſe it from Cattle, 
for in this Management you need not weed at 

but let the Graſs grow as faſt as it will; the Rea- 
fons for which TI ſhall hereaſter ue. 

But in the Chiltern or Hilly Grounds the Caſe 
muſt be alter'd; for to bring ſuch into a fine Tilth, 
+ you are firſt to plough it into broad Lands at 
Althollantide with the tallow Wheel Plough, Which 
let lie till Lady-Day following; for by that Time 
the Ground will get rotten, then harrow it plain, 
and directly lay on your rotten Dung, or How: 
Dung, Horn-Shavings, Hoots, or Rags, or. Co- 
ney-Clippings, or Sheeps-Trotters, or Soap-Aſhes, 
and immediately bout the Land a-croſs with the 
fallow Wheel Plough : Thus let it remain till Mia- 
ſummer, when it muſt be bouted again a ſecond 
Time. At Michaelmas back - bout the Ground, 
down, and at A4llbollantide harrow it plain: Then 
take thoſe Acorns that have fallen down of them- 
ſelves through Ripeneſs on a ſoſt Ground, or 
gathered ones, and ſow broad Caft three or four 

Is on one Acre and plough them in very 
ſhallow under Thorough ; for theſe Seeds are rather 
too large to be harrowed in, unleſs they be ſowed 
on a tough Ground, and on a tough Tilth. By theſe 
two Methods the Acorns are ſecured from the 
Beaks and Claws of Fowls; and * have a Mind 
they ſhould be ſo from Mice and Worms, in Janu- 


ory following flack forty Buſhels of ſtone Lime 
on 
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on one Aete and fow it out of the Seed Cott broad 
Caſt all over the Ground ; or, twenty Buſhels of Soot 
on an Acre, and it wilt drive down the Worm, 
and diſconrage the Mice: Alſo by thefe ſeveral. 
Ploughings and Harrowings the Ground is got into 
ſo ſme 4 Tilth that there will be no Danger of 
burying the Acorns ; becauſe the Earth will be 
ſo looſe as caſily to let out their Spires ; for the 
bigger the Sced, the ſooner it buries in a ſtiff clot- 
ty Earth ;3 witneſs the Horſe-beane, that in red 
Clays are oſten loſt hy reaſon their broad Heads 
t make their Way out: But when they take 
to grow well here, you may aſterwards draw out 
what under-line- Plants you pleaſe, and only leave 
the Maſter thriving one, which will thus make 2 
cleaner, ſtraiter, and taller Tree by this its ſponta- 
neous Growth, from their natural Tap and other 
Roots, than any tranſplanted one whatfoever. 
The Sap of Trees ftirs at three Seaſons of the 
Year; in April, at Midſummer, and at Autumn 
At the two firſt the Bark will peel, but it won't 
between them Times. As it lies in all Parts of 
the Tree all the Winter, at Spring it makes Shoots, 
Leaves, and Bloffoms ; at Midfummer it makes 
Fruit; and in Autums another ſmall Shoot. To 
prove the Sap is always in the Tree, an Oak Was 
cut down in Winter, and next April the Sap was 
ſo fluid in it, that it was peeled as cafy as others 
piſt fell, tho it was cut in ſeveral Pieces as it lay 
on the open Ground. | 


A Srcond Way: 


AY be done by planting the Acorn at every 

forty Foot Diftance, in Rows or otherways. 

irſt, make a Hole of three or four Foot Diame- 
fer, and a Foot or two deep; lay the Earth about 
the Edge of the ſame in final Parcels, the Begin- 


. 
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ning of Winter, for the Froſts to ſhoal and fweets 
en againſt the Spring: Or, if you are to plant theſe 
Holes at Alhollantide, then they muſt be prepared 
accordingly before; ſo that either then, or at 
Spring, they may be a fine Tilth and looſe Order; 
and When ſo, thruſt three, ſix, or nine Acorns in 
the 'Circumference' of each Hole, about half a Fin- 
ger's Depth, which by the next Year will be up, 
and then may be drawn all that are ſuperfluous, 
and only the Maſter-ſhoot left; at this Rate there 
will be twenty-ſeven Oaks left in a ſquare Acre of 
Ground, at one in each Hole: After this the 
Ground about the young Tree muſt be carefully 
houghed ſeveral Times a Year, for ten or twenty 
Years, and Fences made about each Oak,” 
This Way will certainly do very well, but the 
exceſſive 8 that attends the yearly Manage- 
ment of the Oaks for ſome Years, is ſeemingly to 
me a little diſcouraging, tho' in Proceſs of Time, 
believe, it will pay a Man in Proportion, to fif- 
teen or twenty Shillings each Oak at twenty Years 
End, provided their Side-Shoots are duly trimm'd, 
and Underwood not planted amongſt them till fix 
or eight Years be paſt, leſt it get up and top the 
young Oaks to their great Prejudice. od A! 


Remarks on the Second Met hod. 


T' HIS Way has this Advantage, that the 
Roots of the Acorns has wider and looſer 
Room to run into than the former; and therefore, 
J muſt needs Fay, is an excellent Method; becauſe 
the Hollowneſs, Fineneſs, and Sweetneſs of any 


Earth; contribute greatly to the quick Growth 6f 
any Vegetable therein planted ; and were it 

ble always to keep their Roots growing in ſuch a 
looſe Mould, an Oak, or any other Tree, would 
certainly attait its full Bulk in half the uſual Time 
R c it 
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it. docs This I. have in Proportion ſeen experi Fa 
enc'd Is; Tree's Growth, that was ſet in a Pit 
or Hole, of Iooſ Earth of a large Henſon, on, which 
out- run all che es in Quickneſs of Shoot that 
ever I ſaw.; Here the Acorn may be. ſet as ſhallow 
as a Perſon thinks fit, and the Ground about them, 
for twenty Years together, houghed and always 
kept clean from the Tyranny of choaking ceds: 
And here as the Tree grows up, ſhould a erſon an⸗ 
nually obſerve to rub the Body wich a Hair Cloath, 
or Back of a Knife; the Grit Application to be 
made uſe. of in dry Weather, the latter in wet, 
which will dilate its ; Bark, and open its Pores for 
readier receiving the Sun's armth, and the 
Rains Moiſture, that will feed and aſſiſt a Tree 
more may is genre thought of : It is this that 
keeps off that gr 48 the Moſs, which will 
ine vitably —.— po Oaks! little or more that want 
this Sort of Husbandry. 

Theſe Holes may be made in Rows to nher 
both Ways of iy Field, that the Plough ma 
thereby have Room to fs and repaſs the croſs 
and long Ways of this Ground the better, and for 
the great; Convenciency of p loughing and ſowing 
any Sort of Grain, or Graſs S on the ſame for 
the firſt ten Years of this Plantation, till the Oaks 
have got good Roots, and their Heads high enough 
in the Air as to be out of Cattle's reach : But then 
here may ariſe an Objection, that the young Oaks 
will ſurely ſuffer, if not ruined, by the Horſe, 
Cow, Sheep, that may be turned into this 
Ground to feed, if the Oaks be not fenced in. To 
this I anſwer, that to avoid the * Expence of 

cooping and fencing each Tree, I would turn no 
Cattle into this Ground, but ſupply ita it another way, 
and that is, if Grain is on it, then as ſoon as it is 
bo off. gon gh it up, and. ſow it in tho next 


with more Grain or Graſs ; if the latter, 
FO! C3 : then 
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then it may be let to 


„and mow two or three 
eee 


— enrichang of the 
round j iſ, agaih, Corn is to. follow it's ons 
I ploughing he into a ſinc Lilth, and dreſs 
1 1 or other Manure ; and fo-ikemiſe 
for che Seeds or Sets of Underwood that is ee 
dberebn gud furniſn this Field tor ever aſter. 
\ Here, therefore, by a right Management, the 
| Charge'of Fencing the young Oaks about; may be 
ſaved, and the Ground altogether as well enjoyed 
to Profit; but then, as a Saſeguard to both, there 
ought to be, not only an outſide Hedge and Ditch, 
por alſo a good Railing within-ſide, by driving a 
arge Oaken Stake at every five Foot Diftance; and 
nning or nailing thereto three or four Rows of 
Kale about four Inches deep each Rail this will 
he an eſſectual Guard, with the Help of a Man's 
over-light now and then, and a forbidding Fence 
againſt thoſe Night Encruachers and Invaders of 
2 Man's Property, who make it their Buſineſs to 
2 all Advantages of a diſtant Piece of Ground, 
© planted and ſowed with Acorns, and have ſpoil- 
Ae Aeres by their Horſe and Sheeps biting 
the leading Shoots before the firſt ſeven. Years was 
over, for the Lucre of the Graſs that grows be- 
tucen the: ''Frees.' But if a Fence or 
Was at ball ler about cach Hole, that would not 
ſecure the Underwood-from the Damage of Cattle, 
ech aſterwards is to grow between them: Where- 
"I — rar Railing round the Field at firſt, will 
ay = and thoroughly ſecure both the 
E Com, G „ and — trom all. Hurt 
88 from the Rapine of Thieves. 
planting Acorns — — is 
ether confined to a Year, or half Year's 
1 e 
e e — ger ay "6. 
Wed of Ge Abb emen 
other 
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 bollantn vi Q0rat 1 ing, 0 ia my Holes 
at forty Moot Diſtance, and at the ſame Time bring 
as much Virgin Mould to the Place as is neceſſary, 
and carry as much to / fill up its Vacancy, Which 
is only an Exchange, but greatly to our Purpoſe 
in forwarding the Oal s Growth; or elſe I would 
mix Soot, Rabits Dung, or Fowls Dung, £4 with 
the natural Earth that comes out of the Hole, and 
put it in again. If Graſs Ground, the Turf muſt 
8 In this I would plant my Acorns 
directly; the reſt of the Ground may be ploughed 
and ſowed according to Diſcretion, with Corn or 
Graſs, as I have before hinted. By this no Time 
is loſt, and all the Encouragement that can well be 
given, is here made uſe of. Here is ſaved that 
great Charge and Trouble of Summer-waterings, 
that a planted Acorn does not require. Here is 
ſaved the fatiguing, hazardous Work of tranſplant- 
ing; and here is a Tree to come up, that will be 
ſtronger in the Ground, and grow faſter than any 
Set whatſoever. - rp ben lt 3/60 ter, 
If the Oak is to grow in Parks or other Places, 
where the Herbage is to be fed by Dear or other 
Cattle, then ſixty or ſeventy Foot is but due Diſ- 
ſtance for, the Growth. of ſuch Tree and Graſs; 
and by how much they are planted aſunder, the 
more the Oak enjoys a free Air, Circulation of | its 
Sap, and Perſpiration of its worſer Part, which is 
always more 12 and ſurthered in its Head, 
if the Side-Shoots are conſtantly pinch d or pulled 
off, and the Ground once a Lear 
the Oaks Roots at e 
wards kept diſhed in a 


digged about 
172 Michaelmas, and after- 
l-like Manner for the 


better receiving the nutritious Rains 
Thus an Acre of Ground, worth but five or 
ten Shillings an Acre a Year, may be improved to |; 
boar, if not quite, twenty, with a W | 
$109! WAICN 
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which too plainly diſcovers the Indolence of many 
able Owners who are wanting in doing themſelves 
and the Nation this great and good Service. | 
I have ſorborn to ſet down particular Calcula- 
tions of the ſeveral Charges and Expences of rail- 
ing and tencing in the Holes and Field, becauſe 
that is obvious to every Farmer, and is of greater 
or leſſer Amount, according to a Perſon's Conve- 
niency of having Wood and Servants of his own ; 
or as that Part of the Country, where the Opera- 
on. performed, is nearer or further off from 
aol % 


A Third Way. 


ND that is, when by ſeveral Ploughings and 
| a good Dreſſing, the Earth is got-into good 
Order, and lies in broad Lands, to ſow the Acorns 
half under Thorough, and half on the Surface, as 
we often do Peas and Horſe Beans: At firſt the 
Man ſows half the Secd all over the Piece of 
Ground, and ploughs them in as ſhallow as poſ- 
ſible ; when that is done, he ſows the other half 
over the ſame Ground, and harrows them in ; this 
ſecures one half, however, from the Fowls and 
Weather: But this according to the Mind of each 
Perſon ; for my Part, I am for following the Steps 
of Nature as cloſe as I can, and I think I cannot 
copy her more 7 02 than harrowing in the A- 
corus as, I have ſaid before, that they may grow 
from the very Top of the Earth, as all do that 
fall from Trees, or dropt and left by Fowls or 
Mice; as it alſo is, with the . umbers of 
Cherry- trees that grow in our Woods, occaſion d 
by the Stones that the Fowls drop from their 
ieaks and Bodics, hors | 
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Confeſs that where the Ground is a true Loam, 
and that ploughed into a fine hollow Tilth, 

and that again furthered by Cart-rotten Dungs, the 
Acorn here may ſpeed very well; but without this 
Management, I think it's but Male-Practice,” and 
will greatly endanger burying the Acrons ; as E 
knew it once done ſome Years ago, by a Man's fol- 
lowing the Plough, and ſtraining in the Acorns 
every ſecond Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that 
was thus ploughed down into broad Lands, which 
abſolutely bury'd the Acorns, and the Owner loſt 
both his Hopes and Profit by ſo doing; becauſe 
the Earth was heavy and clung tor Want of ſeveral 
ploughings that ſhould have preceded the ſowing 
of the Acorns; and alſo for Want of its being well 
dung'd, that would have put the Ground into good 
Heart, and kept it hollow tor the free and eaſy 
ſpouting of the Seed. | n 


A Fourth Way. 


8, if Opportunity does not anſwer à Perſon's 

Inclination of ſowing the Acorn as ſoon as 
ripe ; or that the Ground is too wet and low fo 
venturing them at that Time of the Year; then 
the Owner may lay them in dry Sand upon à Lay 
cr of that, then a Layer of Acorns, and fo on in 4 
Tub, Barrel, or Room, which will ſtop the A= 
corn's Growth, and make it fit for ſowing in Fe 
bruary or March, in a true fine Tilth and well dref'd 
Ground. In this Cafe, .a' Method ought to be 
adapted to the Nature of the Soil and Situation of 
the Place; and therefore on ſuch a wet, lo Earth, 
broad Lands are very improper to ſow the Acorn 
in, becauſe the Wets would chill and ſtunt the 


young 
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young Oaks, and hinder them from ever-attaitiing 
a proper, Bulk and Stature: For which reaſon, 
when the Ground is in true Order, anti in broad 
Lands, either with, tho Foot or | Wheel: Plough, 
make a Stitch or Ridge at à Bout, and ſtrain in 
the Acorns by a Man's Hand in two Thoroughs 
a little Diſtance in the Stitch; then run the Plough 
between, which will make a Hollow or Henting 
that 7 and fills in both the Thoroughs at once; 
and ſo on aſter this Way throughout the Field; 
leaving between each Stitch or Ridge three, ſix, 
or more whole: Feet of whole Ground that is not 
to be medled with. This high ſowing on a Stitch 
will very much contribute to the. Prefervation of 
the Acorn, againſt the Damage of Wets and Chills, 
that in many Grounds is the Bane of alt Things 
that grow therein. | | 111 715 


Remarks on the Fourth Method. 5 watt 
TE Fart %o aun 3s" 
I the Acorns are ſown in Stitches, or Ridges, 
at no greater Diſtance than what is neceſſary 
or the Spread of the Oaks Roots, there ſhould 
nothing © le Mr to grow but 8 — 
may be done by t es being clean 
with —— — Trees will have 
a. great Advantage by this high ſowing; becauſe 
many of their Roots will run almoſt level with the 
Ground, and be better water d by the Rains De- 
ſcenſion from the Top and Sides of the'Stitches 5 
ſo that here will be nothing more to do, than look- 
ing aſter their Bodies and Keeping them from Moſs, 
the. Growth of / Side-S and thinning them 
where they are too thick. I have planted ſevetal 
Apple Trees in my Orchard in that by 
this Means grow as faſt again as thoſe in the Le- 
vels. A Leyburn in the Vale, I have alio ſten 
fine Apple Orchard, that becauſe the Ground = 
; c 
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flat ——— — the! Trees On hight 
Ridges made / by the —_—— 
four or dix/Foot'brokd v Earths Sollikewife ether 
in the Vale or / Chiltern may Oaſlen Sees be platited 
on (theſe bRidges;! alone, d With ſalldw Scts- r 
Cuttiogss Vc But here? I- muſt farther" obſerve,” 
that in laying by Acorn all the Winter to e in 
the Sptivgy ſome will judieiouſſy Ipread them all 
over a boarded? Floor, in a thin Manner, in Order 
to keep them ſrom heating and ſpreuting; and i 
what will do: very well if płeſerved from che Froſt, 
which is another Enemy to this Seedi' IL Kknë]̃ an 
ignorant Perfon once keep Acorns all the cold Sea. 
{on in a heap in a Chamber, and ſo ſpoiled” many 
of them and-dainag'd the Plantation of Oaks which 
grey trom the -reſt, tew of the Acorns” havitig 

eſcaped a Bruiſe, or ſpring in ſome Degree before 
they were ſown: But what added to this Misfor- 
tune, the Ground, which was a loamy Gravel in 
the Chiltern Country, had but one Ploughing al- 
low'd it off a Stubble, and then the Acorns were 
ploughed in ſo deep that many never came thro” 
and thoſe that did, at twenty Years Growth, were 
ſcraggy, ſtunted, poor, ſmall Oaks, leaving beſides 
the Ground at leaſt half Freeleſese. 
Oak peeled as it ſtands, and remaining ſo two or 
= Years, hardens the Sap almoſt like unto 
t.. ini fo e ney 1nrY 7 7% earn 
An Oak fell'd in Winter, and another in April; 
the firſt rotted when the laſt was ſound, dq. 
Right Eugliſb Oak makes a Cask that will laſt as 
long again as that of Norway Norway Oalt is” 
commonly ſo porous, that if you put ſome Spittie 
. — 4 Stave Had 3 . 
at the contr it will fputter like a 
Piece of Cane, if a Grain runs ſtrait, and thers 
is no Knot: between. 33 Engliſb Oak, cue 


mel 
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down at a right Age from a good Soil, is genetal- 
ly of too cloſe Parts to admit of ſuch ai Proof. 

An Oaken thraſhing Floor was laid half with 
Planks ſoak'd in black Pond Water, and the other 
half with unſoak d Planks; at fourteemY ears End 
the firſt was ſound, hen the laſt was rotten at the 
Bottom Side. 00116 l cla O Anil 


Oaks made Pollards, is quite wrong ; for while 
its ſlow Shoots are growing, the Body of the Tree 
is rotting. Oak will grow better in wet than dry 
Ground. I have heard of a tranſplanted one in a 
moiſt Soil pay 8 J. at fifty Years Growth. |! 77 


A Fifth Way. 


T Potten-End, about two Miles from me, (I 
am told by a Perſon now living that ſaw it) 
there was, about forty Years ago, halt an Acre of 
Land ſowed with moſt Sorts of Seeds! of Wood, 
that the Owner could get amongſt, which were 
Hazel Nuts; theſe invited the 5 as careſully to 
carry them off, as he brought them on; which 
Accident fo inſtamp'd the Tranſaction on the Me- 
mory of thoſe that were the Gatherers of the Nuts 
at that Time, as cauſed them to remember the 
Matter (as they ſay) truly well. And there is now 
on the ſame Piece of Ground, good Oaks, Beech, 
Aſh, Sc. that grow very well from the Perſon's 
harrowing all the Seeds in, which as ſoon as done, 
he ſowed Hens Dung all over the ſame, that by 
the Winter Rains was waſhed in before the next 
Summer: This Method was attended with great 
Succels, ſor the Foul Dung made the Seeds puſh 
up and run vigorouſly, ſo that they overcame the 
Weeds and made their Progreſs, without their 
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4238 oF (io oOo = moi 58 lein 6 in rac, 
10011 Rerenrks: on tue Fiſth Method. 
VJ Med isl e&w eO Anigtgan gans n/ 
HIS Way is full Sewing and full. Dreſſing 
at öne and the ſame Lime, which admits of 
no] other Improvement; than cleaning, fenging in 
pulling off the lateral Shoots as they appear, anc 
thinni chere they are tO thick. | 9DEM 2450 
511 S11-10 4 bod 28 gien oH wool} 25} 
2b, nady 149 ni e , 0 inning 6 
Here is in my Neighbourhood; a Man, that 
the Farmers in general allow to underſtand 
Country Affairs very well, and is often imployed in 
Wood Work, who ſays, that if a Piece of Ground 
is deſigned for a Wood of Oak, there is not (in 
his Opinion) a better Way to obtain it, than to 
plough, "dubg, and let it run over with wild Graſs 
and Weeds, which it will do in one Summer, and 
at the End thereot, about Allbollautide or ſooner, 
to ſow-four Buſhel of Acorns, or more, broad. Caſt 
on each Acre thereof; and do nothing more than 
ſence in the Ground from Damage of Cattle, to 
have a Wood the quickeſt and in the beſt Manner 
of all others — his Reaſons for ſo doing are 
theſe, Das? 1+: lun (ot 28) (313; i. 
Firſt, This Graſs and Weeds, by its large; Bur- 
then, will cauſe a great Hollowneſs on the Surface 
ot the Ground, which by its dying on the ſame, 
becomes one of the beſt Manures, not only hy help- 
ing to keep in the Spirit of the Earth, which all 
Shades certainly contribute: too, but returns ſaliue, 
nitrous, and ſulphurous Qualities back again, by 
the Dung and Dreſſing this rotted Fogg makes, 
and thereby brings the Ground under a. gradual 
Fermentation, and hollow, ſpungy Texture of Parts, 
as is moſt evidently felt by the folk, hollow Tread 
of one's Foot in woody Grounds; or where a good 
| D 2 Crop 
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e Peas, N OLD er Stover in mer Uetitten 
cn ta „ot z 1 _gtus329d : eb 
Recon, That this 2nd ell Ground has ſuch a 
Suctiqn anc der inherent, to its, Nature (as 
e of all Things) a8 will eagerly 
998 18 — into its Surface; and there- 
that the Earth freely receives and ſhel- 
5 7 corn, ſo that it will lie in this looſe mel- 
low, mit, warm Earth; and by next Summer 
ow yh reat Vigour, and be defended from the 
Pan of Droughts by the Cover of this Graſs 
53 which by yearly conſuming on the 
Ground ogg; hi a yearly Dreſſing to the young 
. and will puſh them on with great Fertility. 


Remarks on the Sixth Method. 


Ci t ſay, but this Way has a Probability of 
Succeſs, attending it, by reaſon it is ſo near 
that of Nature ; for in a four Acre Meadow of 
my own, adjoyning to my Houſe, there were rec- 
kon'd by the Mowers to be two hundred young 
Oaks, about fix Inches long, that ſpontaneouſly 
ow up from the Acorns that were brought there 

by the greateſt Artiſtz in the World, the Fowls and 
Mice; who made this Piece of Ground their Ren- 
dezvous to feed on the Acorns, that 77 collected 
and brought from the adjacent Woods. My Num- 
bet are en inc loſed Fields, conſiſting of Mea- 
dos and ploughed Grounds, nine others 1 rent of 
out Parſon'; 7% No win all 15 ploughed and meadow 
1 5 1 belive I may there were growing 
this PO Kos 17.32, —.— of young Oaks 
from the, Acorns that, Birds and Mice brought on 
the Ground, rom Trees that the Y car. before were 
almoſt full % them; by which it appears, that the 
hag "FR Nice arc fs fir Wa ou and Son- 
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ers of the Acorus in the Meadows and ploughed 
Grounds; becauſe its Body being a large Solid, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be ſcatter d over ſuch. 
Grounds by the Wind; and why the Meadow, or 
auy other ſmooth ploughed Ground ſhould have a 
greater Share of this Sced, than the rough, clotty 
Land, is eaſily accounted for: Becauſe here is ſmooth 
Walking; and caſier Acceſs to each others Com- 
ny, which is agreeable to Fowls as well as Beaſts; 
and here is the Place that they are beſt acquainted 
with, from their uſual trequenting at other Times 
in the Vear, in queſt of Worms, Snails, Sc. which 
in the rough Grounds cannot be ſo pleaſant, be- 
cauſe they there muſt look before they ſtep, and 
ſo loſe in a great Meaſure their Enjoyment in feed- 
ing on this delicious Food, which they are always 
moſt pleaſed with, when they can eat it in an un- 
obſtructed Piece of Ground: Here it is then that 
they ſcatter this Seed, and ſometimes leave it on 
the ſame by Way of Magazine, and Proviſion 
againſt their next Hunger ; and ſometimes the 
bring to theſe Places Branches of Acorns which 
are not always eaten; at other Times they are 
ſuddenly ſcared and frighted from the Spot of 
— which in their precipitated Fright cauſes 
them to Jeave and forget the Acorns they lately 
brought, and that chiefly by the Rook, Crow, and 
Jay: The Rook upon this Account is the buſieſt, 
and moſt common Fowl of all others, by Reaſon 
of their greater Numbers ; and it is diſputed by 
ſome, whether they don't bring ſeveral Acorns in 
that Bag which generally hangs under the old one's 
Throat, and diſgorge them as Pigeons do Peas and 
Beans at their Pleaſure: We are very ſenſible they 
bring Worms and Water in this Bag, to feed their 
young ones with; and nothing but the Bigneſs of 
the-Acorn makes us doubt their not doing ſo by 
this, in order to make their Hoards at the Bottom 


„ ec Ne pv 
of a Furze-buſh, agdd ther Plices, which the Furre. 


men often find, as well as Walnuts'that the Rooks 
thruſt in with, their Beaks; by which Means are 
the many young Oaks ſcen on Commons, that are 
cut down when the Furzetis are, by tlie Stroaks of 
their twe-handed long Bills; for it often happen 
that à great deal of this Sced is envellopd and co- 
ver d by the Moſs and Graſs, that the hollow Earth 
in ploughed Grounds will readily and naturally re- 
ceive, nouriſh, and cauſe the ſame to ſtrike its Ra- 
diele into it; where, at that Time of the Vear, it 
bas more than ordinary Encouragement to grow, 
becauſe the Rains and Hong are moderate, and the 
Ground about Michaclmas Time under à fertile, 
bearing State; and by thus getting Root caſily, it 
ſecures it{clf againſt the Violence of the Winter 
Frofts and Wets. It is common about Mar/ow'in 
Berkſhire for the Boys to follow the Rooks, to get 
the Walnuts they bring and leave on the Grounds 
there. Alſo in the Grove Meadows, a Mile below 
Jvinghoe, a Ploughman told me he had ploughed 
up great Numbers of Acorns and Walnuts this 
Summer, 1732, when he turned up the Ant-hills 
with the long, wide, ſharr'd-foot Plough ; theſe he 
concluded were brought thither by the Rooks, who 
feed on them there for their greater 'Safety and 
Repoſe ; and thoſe that were left, were carry'd 
away by the Mice, for their Winter Provifion ; tor 
the Rook is a ſubtle Fowl, and will trip a Walnut 
Tree in a little Time, and will hoatd them, as 
ebay they will be ſoon deprived of that Oppor- 
tunity, by their being gather d; and ſo of the A- 
corn, I have ſeen them rid a Tree preſently, by 
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Hence it is, that I inſer, that a Meadow or > 
- pared, ploughed Ground, that lies at 4 ſmall Dit 
tance from a Wood of Oak, and in an undiſturbed 
Situation, may poſſibly have conſiderable Numbers 
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of young ye grox Wachs n defides. what are 
produged by. Jowed Acorns and plant ed Sets, mere 
ly. by the Fowls bringing the 857 1 5 ceding 


on, them there, in 4 plentiful Maſt car. And it 
this Field; 5 = 0 0 e ; 1 each of the 
Winds; Power, "by which 95 may be _convey'd 
from me 8 bouring Wood, Hedges, or fin 5 
Trees, then wall there be as numerous e 
Aſhen 70 „ and Gollins of Sallows, ps and 
white „as will quickly compleat this intend- 


ed Wood, and out-do the very next Field that 


was ſowed or ſet. too deep. But I would here be 
underſtood, that I am not a direct Votary tor mY 
| certain Streſs to be laid on this Method of encreaſ- 
ing a Wood of Oak, Beech, Aſh, Sallow „e. 6. On- 
ly to thew, the Poflibility and Probability of aug- 
Men, one. 12 Fowls, Mice, and Winds; ſor it 
nded on, that ſowing and planting the 
lan . 15 much the ſurer Way. 


4 The Seventh Way. 


W e 56 of Hampſbire I have been credital 
bly. informed, that it has been the Practice of 
ome, to plant a Piece of Ground with young Oak- 
en Trees, as being thought to be the quickeſt Way 
of all others to get a Wood; but the this Method 
is confined only to the Poner of thoſe who are 


[2 
. - be 


Owners of a Wood alread 5 or at leaſt but to few 


others; and then they and take up a young 
Oak, perhaps of dee 4 fies or eight Foot high, 
with Ech a Ball c or Parcel of Earth, as when care- 
full ply carried and tratiſplanited with the Roots in it, 
put into 
will grow, flouriſh, and —_ to Perfection my 
ſooner than the ſmall Set or Acorn; and oy Ion 
Part, 'or all of its Tap-root, will comment its HE 
| Groh h horizontal) y, and get its N ouriſhment FRO 


oles duly prepared before-hand, | 
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the very beſt Part 7 7 5 Ground, I mean the Sur. 
ork” mould be done in Ofober, as 


face ; and this W 


the very beſt Time in the whole Year ; or in froſt 
Weather, by diggi oel 3 about the 
young Oak, and as ſoon as the Earth is hard frozen, 


about tsRoots, then take up the Tree and that to- 


gether, and carry it on a Sledge, or other Carri 
to the Place deſigned, and ftake or fence it up 


V 
ry well, as directed for the Beech; thus an Gar 


Wood may ſooner than ordinary be brought into a 
State of Perfection. Akin ore ene ie n 


The latter End of November, 1732, was the fitſt 


Froſt that happen d this Winter, when ſeveral Firr 


Trees, I believe twenty Foot high, and eight Inch- 
es Diameter in Body, were tranſplanted in this 


Manner, on a Common near me, with à Beech at 
every ten Foot Diſtance between them, fot chVer- 
ing the View of an old Houſe that ſtood at the 


End of a Viſto ; the Turf was firſt pared off, and 
the under Mould looſen d; on this they planted 
the Trees, and mounded them up with Turf they 
pared off about the Place, which was ſufficient 


with the Earth they brought with the Trees Roots; 
putting at the ſame Lime, Wheat-ſtraw between 
the layings of the Turf, to keep the Frofts off in 
Winter, and the Draught of the Sun and Air in 
Summer; after this, they ftaked each Tree with 
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ſour Poles, of about ten 
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1 IS or fi 1 Beech, is "abs maso 
() 


17 in, lf Parts, where, ve abou Wing, 
untaing, 1775 hilly, Grounds of Challs, 
Gravels, an Loams, which make 688 e uec > 
turns, of, 7 to their Owners in the Growth! of 


this e 8 ores. a Tis this Treg er pun 1 
many, arts, 1 1 jappy in its Pr 1 

12 5 . it will K on the Sides I ; 
15 ec] ER ot chal 1 Hills, where no other 


Timber wall t thrive ſo well; as may be ſeen in that 
long Chain, of ugh Ges by that runs from Dun. 
fa bh to s 2 ord, which' is above tWwentʒ 
Miles to th 555 ward, and. lies moſtly nar at 
to the. 7195 al & of Ailesbury, USO - | 

The blac kygrain 'd, or black+bark'd Beech, whoſe... 
Wood is My longer Duration, will thrive, and 
make its plentiful, Returns of Wood; and Maſt, in 
the Flats and Levels of this our, Chiltern Country; 
and, to ſpeak more general, they both anſwer ſo 
vell in any of theſe Graunds, that I don't, perceive.) 
any Regard is had to the particular Species of the 
Beech in ſowing the Maſt, or making Plantations 
by Sets, But it 1s certain, that neither Sort of 
Beech will grow to any Purpoſe in the 1 4 Vale of 
Ailesbury, or in Wny vet, mootiſh Ground; yet will 
thrive very faſt, and ti a monſtrous Size, in our 
Loams, Clays, and chatky Grounds, Ec. in the Chil- 
tern; inſomuch, that I * one fell d in Abbridge 
Park that had one hundred and fitty-ſeven Foot 
of Timber in it, beſides twenty-one Stack of Fire- 
wood Billet, nine Stack - Roots, and three ere ; 
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dred of Faggots. Where alſo may now be ſeen 
great Numbers of very large Beech I recs, as being 
accounted by good Judges, one of the beſt wooded 

Parks in England. I hw utterly, confuteg what a 
modern Author ſays, 'That whereyer the Oak thrives 


the eech will, and that they light very much 


to grow together —— Whereas one of the great- 
eſt Oaks haye, and do flouriſh in this Vale, that re- 


| fuſe Entertainment to the Beech, ene 
t 6 


e many Attempts that have been made by ſeve- 


ral to obtain their Growth there; particularly by 


Sir Thomas Leigh, the preſent Repreſentative for 


Ailesbum); by their towing the Matt, and planting 


maſt, where this Tree wi 


oung Beeches unongts of near their Oaks, with- 
in 14 Miles of that Town, but to no Purpoſe; 
for the Beech will never make a good Tree in their 
vale, ſpewy, and wet Soil; nor will the Oak, nor, 
indeed, any other Timber Tree, grow to any Pro- 
ft in chalky Grounds ; which obliged our Fore- 
fathers, as well as thoſe of the preſent Age, to ſet 
the Sides of their ley Hills, Sc. with Beech- 
run up to a vaſt Height 

with great Expedition; as may be ſeen on that 
worthy Gentleman's Eſtate, John Duncombe, Eſq; 


at Barly-End, near me: Nor can I be of Opinion, 


that the Oak and Beech grow beſt together; but, 
on the contrary, I believe them beſt in their own 
Company, becauſe the Beech grows too faſt for the 
Oak's Pace; and, as if Nature delighted herſelf 
with the entire Growth of each Sort, it generally 
happens in our Chiltern, that where a Wood of 


Oak bas been ſell d, a Wood of Beech has ſponta- 


Feu ſucceeded,; and when this has once got 


This 
bobs s 


. 


ni40400,, it will be ſure always to remain Mafter. 
e ſe has happen d to Sir Milliam Stan- 
Wagd, about twenty Y cars/ ago, within a 

a Mile of my Houſe, called The Great 
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. Hog, here the young Beeckes gro ſo e the 
| | e $3851 | om 
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© Rover 6 Oils, that it; is 7 1 76 wi 15 b 
fit to fell twenty Vt ars hence. 

ek his Free farnifhes 2 for Ourſigts: F Barns, 
„ FPhber of Chitmbets,” and for Threſhing, 4 few 
Fellows bf! Wheels, Frames of Chat ip and 
Millxyr right, Turners of hollow Ware, an Love for 
Wainſe Po the Water this Wobd is faid't to lie 
hundreds of Years without decay, which makes it ſo 

ſerviceable in Mill-work, Ee. rod they have chiefly 
by theſe Means proved it T imber, which follierty y 
in | hi Places was deem'd cher vile, articularly 

in 1195 ire. A famous Inſtance of hich, hap= 
pen d en — Usley, Eſq; Defendant and the 
ev. Mr. Biby of Carrington, Plaintiff, Rat the 
Year 1725; the Conteſt vas ſome Time before the 
Barons the Exchequer, but was at laft given in 
' Favour of the Defendant, on Account of its Tim- 
ber- Uſes in Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and in 
HFouſe- building, Ec. ſo that in Hertforuſbire it is 
now deem'd Timber, as well as before this Tryal 
it was in Bucks, after twenty Years old, aud 108 
Iythe- free; but if any Beech is fell'd, and another 


from the fame grows up, this is to be Ld Whene 
ever it is cut down, 
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of the Sap 9 of Beech, and how 10 ” it ” ? 
HE Sap of this Tree is more achrubtive to 
its Wood, than any othier Timber Sort hat- 
ſoever z therefore tis 4 uſeful Art how tö get it 
out; for tis this Sap that breeds the Worm faſter, 
and in more Abundance than in any other, capſing 
a ſwift Rot and other Misfortunes; which very 
material Point has not, as I know of, yet wrote 
"of by Author; and it is ſo per My neocflary 
the Sap out of the Beech, by Means or 
other beldre the Wainſcot Boards or anks,* Ec. 
dete made uſe of.; * otherwiſe they will bulge 
— out 
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cut and iti 1. many Years, as the Weather 19moiſt 
or dry; and fo it rk in Flooting-boards, notwith- 
and ag they are 8 down ever fo f. 17/081 'T': 
wed! free in a Gatret-fl oor of m * own, which „ 
unſortunately fired by a Neighbour's Houſe, but 
ſeveral of the Betchen-bvate' were preſerbed bran 
laid doi again, fince which they never ſtirred: 

Therefore if the Sap could be got out, I doubt not 
but they 12 lie as well as othef Boards, as 
plaint 4 Ad by theſe of mine that were ſeerch d, 
and the Sap burnt out: But in the two Ine Pla 
for Pärn-febring, where they are drove down with 
wooden Pins, t ey may lie well enough for many 
Years; if immediately after ſawing they are throun 
into a Pond or River, and there let lain four or 
five Months, after which they muſt be thoroughly - 
dried and layed twice. The Practice of an} old 
Carpenter by me, is, to cut this Treo down in 
Winter; and let it lie on the Ground two Years, 
til the Wood begins to be ſpotted or motled; 
then he cuts it into Planks or Boards, and ſoaks 
them in freſh Water; but if a Perſon had the Con- 
veniency of ſalt Water, J ſhould think that would 
be much better: By this Time, he ſays, the Sap 
is ſo deaden'd and harden'd, that the Worm can- 
not breed ſo ſoon, nor 10 much i in it; and has him- 
ſelf ſome in good Order now, that werd lain above 

thirty Teer ago as Flooring- boards; for Which 
Uſe, thirteen are commonly ſawed of ſolid Timber 
a Foot broad, but more for Barn-fides, becauſe the 
thinner the Board, the leſs Power the Worm has. 


wza; Le A Second Way. 3 


Ar * made uſo obi in the ſmaller Sott of 
Beech Trees, whoſe: Bodies do not excecd 
tele or fourteen Inches thick; that firſt ſhould. 
be hewn and ſquar d, and Mortaiſes made ready 


for 
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for Plates; Seen ey any 7 1 55 
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and Joyſts, © 9 h iy 

and Jupportafl at on us Ear, Ly 9 N 1 

ſix togetherimay lie even, — ee 5 «84 cd &; 
a Foot or MO hi KF icy 


9 f =_ 5 10 
theſe may. Fur m——y havings, or Hag ,.. 
gots be; put to burn all their e le, 
have a thin, Hack Cruſt; this, ill. ſo e e {6.77 1 
Wood, aud roaſt qut its Sap, that there . | 
ſmall Bean leſt for the Worm too ge 14 
and breed z /becauſe the Worm undoubredly has 
a Taſte, tho an Inſect, and therefore will canſer 
quentlyn leave the tainted; Wood, or die init, and 
be preyenteclaltęetwards by this Extraction af the ; 
Sap, which is the, prime Cauſe of their firſt En- 
creaſes, Theſe Somers and Joyſts will lie very well 
next a Fire, and where their Ends do not reſt on 
damp Walls; 2 be they any where, their Ends 
would * be di pt in melted Pitch, as a Preſerva- 
tive: I know of two Houſes that now. haye So- 
mers and Jayits of this Wood; in one they have 
lain fifty ears, as the Jenas lays, ann, the; Os 
ther thirty. Andr 7 no} 40% 9 
4 3111) 5 77120 ir 
180 tt 4 Third Way. One 7 Con 
5 15 1% ' 5 397 305 | 
Ccording to the modern Practice, and, in- 
decd, far the beſt it is, inſtead of canting. | 
this Tree down in Winter, as the uſual Way has 
been, to fell.it about a F ortaight. after! Midſummer, | 
when it is reckoned, in full Sap, or in its moſt. 
flouriſhing State; for that then its Juices are at 
the thinneſt, and ſtrongly ; employ'd in Branches, 
Leaves, and Fruit; and then it is, the Body has 
the; leaſt State of Sap in it ʒ therefore it wilhjbe 
much more run out, exhauſted, and dtyed away bf 
the Sun's Heat, than if fallen in Wintet: Now the 
Vendltv1ob, this - catire new Method | is. 1 70 0 
iktls 
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little; for it has/becn —_—_ char cho / Wood of + 
Beech, Tree ſo felled; has endured much longe 
ſound, than that cut duun in Winter; the 7550 
was by letting both theſe Trees — Ground 
in che open Weather; and in very ſe Yeors — 
Winter Tree was worm- eaten; and) began to rot, 
when the other remain d clear and , 0 that 
the, very beſt Way of alt that ig practiſed in my 
Kaowledge, i is to fell this Tree in Summer, and 
it lie ont Year abroad with the Rind on, ſom 
times it z and then ſaw it into Boards ot 
Planks, which muſt be laid in 2 Pond or River 
three, four, or five Months, till the at th ſoaked or 
waſhed out: This will keep the Boards from warp 
ng in a great Meaſure, — cauſe them to adde 
Ely Years on Floors, and againſt the-Sides 
— — Sc. As to Capt. Cumboriund's Method 
(or which he has a Patent) of extracting thie Sap 
out of Planks for Ship-building, by fearing them 
in hot Sand; I can't ſay how it anſwers, becauſe I 
have not ſeen the Experience of ir'; But the 
Trencher- maker is fo cautious of getting the Sap 
out of this Wood, that as ſoon as he has eut them 
out rough, he throws them into boiling Water, 
which directly 2 out the Sap, and then they ll 
keep their white Colour, and be more free from 
the Worm; which otherwiſe would in a Month or 
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bc gat through their thin Subſtance. 
q the Management of „ in Timber 


HE, beſt expericne'd Method, then; Þs 40 
tell it in Summer, and ſaw it out directly fot 
imber use; for that a Tres ſo cut into Pieces; is 
brought under the Power of the Air much more 
and ſooner than when in one round Body; and 


then wut beearehully pere from: the ua: and 
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Wet under Cover ; 


where the Sap will be ſooner 
dry d out, ve Colour ltept in, che Wood hatden'd, 
and the Worm greatiy prevented ; for tis certai 


99 9 45 a Tree is in two different States in 2 
4 


by Heat ; in Winter, a glutinbus Coniſiſtence, de 

hed by Cold; Which has cauſod diſſerent a 
ons phquy its Circulation: One Author aſſerti 9 
to aſcend and deſcend 13 over the Tree, 
as the Blood moves in the Body of Animals: 
Another, that the Sap in the North- ſide is not 
always ſo thin as that in the South, and therefore 
denies! it that Regularity; and I have heatd 4 
Workman in this Wood ſay, that that Part of the 
Tree that food to the South- eaſt Aſpect, rended 
or ſplit more trim and free, than the other conttrary 
Sides; But however that be, tis allow'd, that the 
Sap is the immediate Cauſe of the Worm's breed- 
ing; which being of a moiſt Nature, all Dryneſs is 
an Enemy to it, and by Conſequence, a Conſerva- 
tion of its Wood. Ia the late great Fire at 
Ailesbury, there were ſome Timber Plates faved, 
that had lain ſixty Years in one of the Houſes 
there, and ſhewn by an old Carpenter as thorough 
ſound Beech. So great a Friend is Cover and Dry 
neſs to this Wood, as has been obvious in a Chair 
that was made of it, which uſually was kept by 
the Fire, and is no in good Order at above t irty 
Vears Old; when others that ſtood in a more 
dampiſh Place, rotted in ſeven Years. To avoid 
then the pernicious Effects of Dampneſs, that ſud- 
denly helps the Sap in the Production of the 
Worm and Rot; T here caution every one con- 


cern'd in laying a Barn Floor with this S6rt 4 
Wood, that they do not lay the Planks too near 
the Ground z; if they do, they will ſurely rot in leſs 
than ſc ven / Nears Time; therefore the beſt Remi 
dy is to lay them on Somers and Joyſts, „ 
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Faat or two from the Ground ; for nothing decays 
it taſter than to let Ke dh dry; Nek Fal. 
mes Of late have faid, it thus Ay nd high, and 
yet have an 9 Patlage with their Cart or Wig. 
gon into the Barn, by a Riſing made of Boards, 
with croſs, Ledges nail d on the fame, to ſtop the 
Horſes Feet, like that by 5 "Horſes und 

; Coaches get into Ferry Boats; or 17 a riting Ground 

i er for this Occafion. ' Now there 
are two Ways of laying theſe Planks to threſh on, 
to hinder their opening at the Joints (which they 
are apt to do though laid twice) and letting the 
Corn thorough ; one Way is, to lay one Plank a 
little over the other at Bottom, but this loſes too 
much of it; the other is to make a 'Gtoove'in each 
Plank, and put in a Slip of Wood, like a Lath, 
which the Carpenters call Tongueing it: Some al- 
ſo ſaw the Boards of Beech Feather=edg'd for the 
Sides of Barns, as believing they beſt carry off tlie 
Water this Way. The Price of this Timber here, 
is fix Pence the ſolid Foot; the Boards feven 
Shillings and fix Pence a hundred, and the Planks 
for Threſhing-floors, two Pence Half-penny a Foot, 
both ſuperficial Meaſure. . | i 


Of the Seed, or Maſt of the Beech. 
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H E Beech excels all other Trees in Parks, 

Sc. for the Returns it makes of prodigious 
Quantitics of ſweet, healthtul Maſt, which greatly 
helps to ſubſiſt the red and fallow Deer ſometimes, 
for moſt Part of the Winter, as I have ſeen 
in that of Aſbridge, near my Houſe, which is ſe- 
ven Miles about, and contains twelve or fourteen 
thouſand Head of both Sorts, The expreſs d Oil 
of this Maſt, I have thought very pleaſant to my 
Taſte, and near as good as that of Olive, and 1s 
ſaid to yield two Gallons from one Buſhel ; then if 
8 » One 
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flows 75 hate latted, a e we put them u 
| i | . before Se 
| Iroſt, 17 bout the Tie 0 their Fall 1 
the be 1 Martell, to lie under a Fea ther-bed, 
or otherwiſe, that will continue ſect ſeven or 
eiglit Years, , by their Tenderneſs and looſe lying ; 
ſo that the Wood and Leaves make 7 ouſe 
and Bed, and the Sn the beſt of Firing ; ot 
which] have ſent ſeveral. Stacks. to Me Roger Wil- 
liams, at his Houſe in St. Tames's Street, who 
makes a great Cqpſumption thereol.,, 1 14 


To alt Beech Woe! from Seeds or, f Ws, 
HE Beech. by, its largy Bud, dile Lovers. to 


| the Countfy-man ab 25 hriſimas, tha there 
Wl be a Pelle of a Matt 90 5 


ing Summer; and when the ſeedy 7 0 at f 
ar. an 


this Bud 1 ſhews itſelf, » gpl will ſametimes neat, 
Inch or two, Jon a. ort of 1 

. ſomewhat, like, a 1 577 thet 
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not deſtroy it. Beech are beſt raiſed from their 
Maſt, hich are _—_ rip dome Dime i Oh 

of Nene. hen they ſhould be 5 rand di- 
rey Joi 92 Ground that: has! before been 1 
50 N l 4 Fincneſs; and dul 
* Bu this Work is deere the Seen, 
Seed, mu Pe laid in N I 


gay the 1 Fare ing Selen comes "a and! that is when 
the, great Froſts and Colds are moſtiy over, which 
happens err in February. This Seed differs 
rom all other Timber Sorts, in that it comes firſt 
W the Seed on its Head, opening in two 
arts like a Kidne e- bean, then ſucceed two Leaves, 
ati ſo proceeds; tis therefore that this'Secd ruſt, 
be order'd accordingly ; for as it is obliged” to 
make its Way out of its native Mould, under the 
Diſadvantage of ſuch a large open Head, it re 
ires a light, hollow Earth, wherein this Seed is 
own, otherwiſe it will lic and rot, as not being a- 
ble to make its Way through ; ſo that to ſow it 
in a MA, c N y Soil, and to plough- it in under 
Thorough, or L ſet it deep, is downright burying 
it, to the. ene Loſs an Diſappointment: And 
as this Deſcription ot the Seed, and Caution of its 
firſt Management, has been wanting in all Authors 
1 ever met, with; I ſhall therefore,” adviſe 'my 
Reader to ſow, tne, Buſhels of this in its Hull, or 
without, - 11 an Acre, broad Caſt, on broad Lands, 
well harrow'd in both Ways, on ſuch Ground, ad. 
at ſuch * ime as is beſure directed; fo that 7 ſhall . 
wi. "Fur er enlarge on this Particular, becauſe _ 
hae writ of the Acorn may ſuffice, in ſhew- | 
$55 Vic f further ordering of this ; 1 ſhall only add, 
5 5 that is, or can be aid bf the | 


eve ro get Aa Wood, either of Oak, 
Bey A ad many N 79 is there none fo 
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perfect taten gerwine as that which i rate 
bom, the Std g bebauſe! no kran planted 
bers es Noon be taken from one; and rep 
edn, arth without Violence , done 
95 8 0 10 Ms fink N Roots, which, 20 
Occafigg-of many il  Confequences, t 
ey to, .cnumergte.; and therefore the Sechid 
ay is; anly to be made uſe of, where - th 6. 
can't,” convenitntly be done!; 'for tis bridle 
2 Reaſon, thek the Root of any Tree has 
propitious Op Opportunity of 1 Me its ba, 
Fo moſs prop from its Radicle or Sprout, at 
never atterwards meets with Oppoſition as tranſ- 
planted ones do, that are not naturalized to the 
Ground; which is the Cauſe that their genial 
Roots puſh with more Vigour, grow frronget, me. 
ſtand in Need ol leſs watering, that the replanted 
ones do: Nor do I believe a Free will be, 15 19584 
| 10 . as that raiſed on the Spot from is 
and, ſor ought. I know, it may be the real. Reaſo > 
why the Elm that is generally tranſplanted, is 0 
1 a more ſhaken ſhatter'd Tree in its Body, than, 
any. of the Timber Sort are. In that Part of the 
Copel remote ſrom Woods ol Beech, 850 Maſt 
of this Tree may be tranſplanted, where it may be 
ſown either! in thei Fields as aforeſaid, or in t 4 
Nurſery-beds,.,in ſhallow Drills well maniirec 
we He! the Freuch Bean; 28 and this 'cither in Oz Trl 
of February, and aſterwards tran 1 1255 ano. 
ther Bed, at a Foot aſunder, till th 1 
a Biz ls af is deſired, to dane bat e | in a 
e or Field: Hausse, as Iam Do writing © 
fron woody! Country, where eke Setz ma 
ve ha in ay. Pe Places; Tithe of irge on the N 
be N thereof, a5 being mad e U 5 Aer: 
cre. as the feadieſt Way, particularly to 
ges with "I our Woods of Beech, arife eg 
tancoully great N 1 1 of young Shoots, or 
about 
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about Ober (lor that ils the very dae Tims) may 
calily-be diu by Mars Hande Ge it Kay A 


2 lately eln betore t bele I ta, may be 


coke oh 7 but ehe beſt, in my Opinion, are 
oe long! for then the Set has commonly 
good Robt, which a ſmaller one has not: Thef: 
ta hank their Tops cut off, ſorthien they 
will not grow, as ſeveral have exppcrienc'd, that 
would not be convinc'd, till Tryal ' warranted the 
Truth; and of this Authors have hitherto been 
deficient in their Writings, but the Sjdesbranches 
oughr\qot-to'be cut off; tilſ they are at a ſufficient 
Height, aud not then loſe to the Body:; for the 
Beech either in Set or Tree, docs not agree: with 
the Hdge-tool, like ſome others: This Order then 
1 6btain/a Wood by' Tranſplantation," I propoſe 
to-ptrtovin two ſeveral Ways: Firſt, let the Ground 
be well tenced, ploughed, and manufed in broad 
Lands; then on this level Earth run à Line eroſs 
the F ield, and at every ten or twenty Foot Diſtance; 
plant one or more of theſe Sets on the Surfacc, 
and! mud it up with à Border, uttin alittle 
Hern between,  and' ſome on the Top, Caving a 
1mall'' HbHowneſs or Diſh about the Root, in the 
Manner Cucumbers are ſet in a Garden, for the 
Water the better to deſcend. to the Root 5; and 
hen one Row ig done, then to move the Line to 
en or twenty: Foot further, and ſo on; theſe may 
balehr — and houghed, according to the Plea- 
ſwe of the Owner, and artificial or natural Graſs 
Nane, in the Interſpaces, ES. Secondly, by the 
lo 9 the Ground be ſo gather ꝗ into a four 
Lhorough'deſtitch or Ridge, aud on that may be 
— ar 'Thoropgh or Gutter, by dtawing the 
Plough! once through the upper Part of it; in this 
may be planted. dt cvery ten or tent) Foot Diſ- 
tante a — and the reſt ot the Stitch 
+ 9 9 wie in a with Sets of Hazel, Sallow, 5 
| orner 


ether Lader mood, but, ſo that each Beech muſt bo 
planted. eq . againſt the middle Vacancy: 


in e Ro that is to be at; fix Foot Dil 
tance : Ahis Way will give m Opportunity to keep 


the Interſpacts, as L have ſaid before clean, that 
the Roots may not be impeded by , Weeds; and 
thereby better water d by the Deſernt of the Land 
between the Rows, as may be ſeen at Sir Thomas 
Seabright's: Grounds, near Market-5treet : By this 
Method, the Trees and Underwood are alſo better 
preſerved , againſt Thieves; for here a cut Stick 
may 2 miſled, when [thoſe planted promiſ- 
cuoully are difficult of Diſcovery, which has ſo eu- 


couraged this Sort of Rapine, that I have ſeen a 


young Beech of I believe twenty Vears old, that 
was cut down, the Stump daub'd over with Dirt, 
and was carrying away on a ;Fellow's Shoulder, 
when L met him in the WOO t. 

But before I finiſh this Article of raiſiung a Beech 
Wood by Sced, I add, that whenever this is to be 


done on the Side of a chalky or any other Hill; 
the beſt Way will be to Periorm it with the Help 
of the Kentiſh Wheel Turnriſe Plough, and that 


becauſe this noble Inſtrument will plough all the 
Ground one, Way, at going backward aud forward, 
which none of our Hertfordſbire or any othet 
Ploughs can do ; and remember with this ſame to 


plough the Ground beforehand into a fine; Tilth 


well dung d and manured. Then the laſt Time, 
ſow this triangular Seed clear of its common roug 


Hull, to or three Buſhels on one Acre broad Caſt, | 


and plough it under Thorough; for that/in ſuch 4 
looſe: chalk 
ung 


the yo oots ſtand faft, and preſervẽ the Se 


the Se 48 in ſtifl Hat Soils. The Benefit 


Operation conſiſts alſo, in that you turn all the I ho- 1 
ſough/ dounwards, that the common Ployghs ou ; 
| 1155 | ; DOU 
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Land, this Way will help to make 
ſcom F Wis there being no Danger of ur ing 1 
: of this 
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Ways; for if in; this Situation to turn 
= n . — it would! be Fo co down 
=—_ and ſo ſpoil the Undertaking. Et Sort of 
p ough, with 8 others, I furniſh any — 1 
to any Part of England, Scotland, or Irelan 
ſonable Rates : But where che Beech M 
to be ſown nin a flat clayey or other ſtiff Land, Sega 
alten the laſt Ploughing, and before the Earth is 
harrow'd, ſow your” Seed broad Caſt on the r rough 
3 and harrom once in a Place long Ways 
and once in eee ; or if the Lan is 
2 RM and light, then ſow half youHt Seed un- 
horough, and harrow it in. — Beech has 
no Heart, as being all alike in its roy Ce the Elm 
has Heart ; the Oak has Heart ; eds Free 
has Heart; the Aquatick has a lirtle, Mas 
pu has none: Now if you ſoak Gakey, Fart 
ree, Elm, or other Boards in Water a F | 
it will make the Sap and Heart Part all of 90805 a 
lour'; nor can they be diſcover d, unleſs the Plane 
new Haves them, which give a knaviſh Carpenter, 
or others an Opportunity of exerciſing! 1 Fraud, Li 
ſelling! ſappy Boards ſor hearty Ones, eee e 
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9 40 the Huang large Trees: | 


in Parks, 4 — Plates 
2 zur ** t be:ſown, nor the Set 
commodiouſl 1 


anted, then a Beech of ſeven or 

eight Foot and three: or fe Inches Dirme- 
ter 7 1 Pope to do, the. Method that is ſet 
down for Oaks will anſwer here: There 
are ſeveral of theſe planted ky pop ren, 
1 Part off their Heads on, and on- 
ly their /Side-ſhioots trimm d up; with one great 
eee 

o its Body, and t G a 
all row, gk 3 buy-if aro | 
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wil fo 0 


* Re Book by een ark ore 
Fa from r to 1 from = dl w 
might, 1pontanequ | 
meh, * been ſeveral P be of Palcing bro 90 
on the of Ground to encloſe it: But 0 has 
been foun by Experience, is many Inſtam "of Var ; 
8 Kinds, that there are ſoyeral Sorts O "Juices. 
ities in the Earth, with which it is fipreg- 
nt y the Original Creator, for the Nouriſhment , 
{ the ma many) Sorts of Species that grow therein; 
bo articular having a Power to extract and im- | 
bibe the ſame, after his inherent Nature, peculiar | 
to the Mode and Texture of its Parts, which has 
been ey won 2 proved, both in Trees, Corn, and 
Graſs; re an Oak, Beech, or Aſh has been 
fell d, and another ſuſſer d to ſucceed in the ſame 
Place, by a Shoot from the old Root, or another of 
the ſame Kind tranſplanted in its Place; it wil 
cither be defective in its Growth, or elſe not grow 
at all, as is obvious in ſome of mine others 
Grounds ſeyeral of which Sort I have cut donn, 
and what moſt of our Country Carpenters are 9 
priles when, look at the Bottom 
1 eſore when one Sort me, been ATA. a 
the Root ought to be extirpated, and one | 3 
ther 8 planted in its Room; and this mc 
wen lictates to us, according to r hap . 
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next, Neighbour who: > A * 
« been ed 6 05 17. ! 


. res here an old one h I 
grew ſo re as provoked him 8 wag it I 

Tone 0 d Pear Tree in its R Fed, 

uriſhes Aer SatigfaQtion ! The vew 
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% 2300/1 1:9113 es 10d an es vio #1 
'Wheat-dire@ly follows Mhegt, nnd a, Crop of Bar. 
2 or: Oats |. ucceeds par fand E 

Grain zl Or if Gl 1 5g ger W e 
would certainly degenenate in # Degree and prove 
4 2 both Col and Time z which ig . 
the Farmers in N find mann t in 
Miles ſor di rent Sced, ang tis as 
— ran an old. Beech has been do own, 
that tile Ground about it is i impoyerHh'd by its 


long living in its Juices, as to make it; barren_to a 


IT be own Kind T 2111 no leo 5d; 
433933) 1} n Tok: 
8 val 0 Beech Hedge by V rer "Tap 


V Matt, either in the Montk' of Oelen, 0 of 
in February or March, it may be ſown in 2 


Prili almoſt cloſe to each 'other, and, then, the 


arth cover'd lightly on the ſame, and over that 
ſome Horſ-litter to defend them trom the F 10 
and Sun, but not in too great a iQus e This, | 
ſuppoſe to be done in 4 uld; thrown 
up by making a Ditch of w Foo I and as 
much wide. But * common Method here is, to 
raiſe a Hedge by Se * which is the quicker an] 
readier Way z for of late it has been, diſcoycr'd, 
that no Wood makes ſo ſtrong and. Profitable 2 
Fence, on-chalky Grounds, as the Beech; becauſe 
this will grow and flouriſh there * others will 
not. It was about the Year 171 e e 1 planted 
pred _— Poles of, Ground with. 555 and was 
proper Judges. to be as fine a Hedge 


: as ever . ſaw : tor it was in ſome Parts of it 


eight Fogt high, and ſo much W it, as, cn 
courag d me to wake it ſaſt Winter, Leet by pine 
ing it damn. When, 1 firſt begun makin 155 


ceeded. thus, ui. IS 2 7 1 55 my of 
Movuld,; I phate N. Fi Lot long 
in tho / ame, G: EY 5 5 anting them in z 


ſingle 


Inpropemest NN ei. . 


| fingle Row, as near together as their Roots would 
alloy me 5 en theſe Ithftw the reſt bf the Mu 


that came gut of the Diteh, but in doiug it I obs 
ſer vd, With a Kreer deal of Cure, to lay, chamber, 
and ſpread theit Roots, ſo char the Fabres io he 
not touch ole'#tiother; But be kept afutidet by. The 
freſh Mould that 'was laid between and upon them, 
by which'the'R6ots were bedded, and grew' ſomẽ 
ime ſingle in Virgin Mould; as is the Nature of 
the firſt Spit; and when the ſecond was lad on, 
ſome Horſerlitter ſhould have been put betweer 
the Mould on the Top, to keep the Froſt off, or 
the Sun from drying their Roots the ſucceeding 
Summer. In this Hedge J planted ſeveral white 
Thorn Sets, and both Sorts grew very well, having 
the two great Advantages of untry'd Earth, aida 
Ditch to receive the young Roots; the formef by 
its rich, nitrous Quality, and the latter by ſhading, 
and watering the new ſpreading Fibres. I aff 
took Cate to pull up my Sets in an adjacent Wood, 
in 4'moiſt Tinte; for then ſo much Mould” kept 
to their Roots, as to ſecure them from being dry, 
which I preſently tranſplanted (I think) in Ochober, 
as the beſt Time in the whole Year ; tor then the 
Severities of Winter not being come on, the Roots 
directly ftruck into the Ground a little, and thereby 
were capable of defending themſclves againſt the 
Extremities of Froſts aol Colds. Sheep, nor any 
other Cattle muſt have any Acceſs" to them, th 
firſt two or three Years ; for if they have, it's 
very likely they will deſtroy them, by their biting 
the Top or Side-ſhoots, or elſe to tub/ them with 
their oily Wool, as to venom and impede” theif 
Growth; and theſe are not only an Enemy to the 
Beech, but indeed to all Sorts of Vegerables"ity 
their Youth, from the Oak to the Shrub; and 
ought more than ordinary to be prevented here; 
becauſe theſe being of 8 ind, inſtead c 


ines 
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running expeditiouſly upright, will get a brouſ 
buſhy Pol ls die Ant n lt that now! — 
on Miggiugton Common by Wing, oecaſion d at 
firſt by che Cattle s Bite, or the | People's) untimely 
Cutting, for here they have free Liberty at certain 
Times ſo to do; and then tlie Beech makes not a 
quarter Return of Profit, as they will if they get 
high enough out of the Cattle's Way, with their 
"Top-ſhoots : Upon this careful Management, while 
in its Inſancy, depends the Aſter-ſucceſs of a 
Beeeh Hedge ; cven as it is with a Colt, who is 
check d by being work d too ſoon, will be ſhackled- 
hamm'd, ſtunted, and complain ever aſter; ſo will 
this, if bit at Top, or made too ſoon, before the 
Stems have Strength to endure thei Chop of the 
Bill, and the violent Bendings of Part of their Bo- 
dies by plaiſhing down; nor will this Sort of Wood 
rightly endure making in froſty Weather, when by 
the Cut of the Too), it will fly from its Stem; 
_ cauſed by the Saps being ſrozen into a glaſſy, brit- 
tle Subſtance ; and alſo, becauſe the Beech is more 
ſpalt and ſhort in itſelf than many others be. By 
- Dunftable Downs, there was a beechen Hedge ſet 
about ten Years ago, but a great many. died for 
theſe two Reaſons : Firſt, They planted them too 
late, that the Drought: overtook them upon the 
dry Chalk : Secondly,'They threw too much Earth 
upon their Roots, inſomuch that it kept off the 
nouriſhing Rains from coming at them in due Sea- 
© Fon, and alſo much of the Sun's Heat as was neceſ- 
fat y to make tho Rain more healthful to them; ſo 
that this lies in the Diſcretion of the Planter, who, 
0 aviod Extreams, muſt endeavour to lay on ſuch 
Quantity of Mould, as will in a medium Wa 
et both Rain and Sun in. This Beech Hedge will 
alſo proſper in Clays, Loams, and Gravels, and in 
3 mo 5 Soils, except in wet, marſhy, and low 
1 ounds; here, indeed, the Aquatic _ 
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the beſt Pretenſion, as\qut+doing all others in Quick- 
neſs of Growth. I am very'fentible,of the two /Qb- 
jections apainſt a Beech Hedge; the firſt is, that 
after its firſi making it will Hot grow ſo faßt as O- 
thets, as hating to be check'd of its Tree. Growth. 
To'this:Irantwet, That confidering it ill, graw 
n a Chalk, where nothing elſe will thrive ſo well, 
it ought to be preferr d. Secondly, That as it is of 
the Iimber Tribe, it is apt to ſtart and bulge out 
Wo = Plaiſhes, and ſo become hollow, that oy 
get in. To this I anſwer, That it is true, pl 
it eh of the Tree Sort, it is apt to get out of the 
Courſe, its Plaiſhes were firſt laid in; but when 
this Hedge is made by a judicious Hand, it will 
in a greu O Meaſure be prevented, by obſerving 
that theſe” Plaiſhes are not leſt too thick in Sub- 
ſtance} Where the Chop or Bend is made, for if 
49 7 zrez chen by its Strength it will raiſe, itſelf 
but when 4 Cut or Bend of the Plaiſh, it is 
Ik 'thin and flenderer than generally other, Wood 
is, it willlie in its due Order; and if white Thorn 
is made every ſecond Plant, "it will ſo fil up any 
Hollowneſs that may happen on this Account, as 
to prevent thoſe Inconveniencics ; and if the Own- 
er thinks fit to let any Maſter- plant ſtand to be- 
come a Tree; he has here that Opportunity, by 
ſingling them out, and letting them keep their 
Tie roth. Belore 1 conclude this Center I 
have only this to hint, that a Carpenter who was to 
lay an Oak en- thraſſing Floor, put half the Planks 
into Water, two or three Werks to ſuak out their 
Sap, and then laid one that was not wetted near to 
another that was, to prove the Difference ; it hap- 
pen d that at fifteen Years End, that the, ſoaked 
' ones were as ſound as 5 at firſt, when eee 
: _ wery much ecke. v , [1] JIG 1 Ole 
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TIN 11 bero Sorts of Elm I here , write of, is 
che Common Elm, and the Witch Elm; with- 
out taking further Notice of the Duteh, than that 
it is inferiour to both theſe in its Returns oſ Value; 
or of the Seed of this Tree, which is for. much 
diſputed by Virtuoſo's, otherways than lwhat it is 
allowed by ſome of our cee Country Farm- 
ers, to fall from the Tree ſomewhat like a- Butter- 
fly's/Wing in April or May. But as I ut ver knew 
it practiſed, to raiſe Elms by Seed, 1 * inſiſt 
on the common Method of propagating” _ 3-4 
Sets, and tranſplanted young Trees. 
Theſe Sets are generally got out of Thule or 
other Places, from the Bottoms and Sides of the 
Elms, but better and in more Abundance after: an 
old Tree has been lately fell d; which ſfould be 
drawn very carefully in wet Weather in Ockober, 
hen the Mould about them is in a looſe Condi- 
tion ; for then it is we have the beſt O FRUMITY, 
without forcing or ſtraining their Robts, whi 
certainly is 4 great Hindrance to their'' future 
Growth; and not only this, but all other Vegeta- 
Vis whatſoever ſuffer upon this Account't And I 
have often ſcen the yery Skin, or Rind of the 
vouo Roots leſt behind. in drawing; and then 
tix yl never grow; at leaſt never make good Trees; 
ſo that where they can be dug g up with the 8 = 
ot Mattock, and ſome Mould preſerved 4 
them, they are then in a true State of Fran A 
4atiop ; and where the 2 only he had very imall, 
a ae be enlarged Þ y Planting them in a Nur- 
ſcry-bed, 
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45 
ſery-bed, a Foot aſunder, in Rows two Foot Dif- 
G06) ther co remain two-ter mere Vears, till 
their Bigneſs anſwers your Pleaſure; and then only 
to make uſe ot tie / beſt lrobtell ones, whoſe Side- 
branches in the Nurſery have been carefully pruned 


Power to forward the Growth of the Body and 
Jingle Head, than if there were a Number /off la- 
teral Shots: And next to this Caution »is another 
as neceſſary ; that the ſmall Fibres, or Rot of 
any Set muſt never be ſufſer d to be dried i before 
they ata tranſplanted, leſt it prove fatal ti them; 
and this ardently. preſs,” becauſe I am ſeniſible, the 
Want of Care in this particular Article, has not 
only been the Ruin of many attempted Plantati- 
obs, but has detert d others from the like: laudable 
Design; and therefore, in caſe; the Sets are gat at 
ſome Diſtance; I adviſe, the ſmall Roots be di- 
realy ſoaped as ſoon as draun, Which will preſerve 
their native Moiſture in them; till they are again 
replaced in the Earth ; or elſe to rap them up in 
a Bundle of wet Straw, or in a Sack; the firſt of 
which Ways will keep them in good Order, if ſent 
by the Garrier one or two hundred Miles. 1 /¹ 

This Wood in rtieular is ſo prone to grow, 
that if an one or Piece: of its Head, from four: to 
fourteen Foot in Length is buried in a Ditch! or 
Trench, well manur d beſore- hand, and cover d 
ſhallow with Mould, it will grow provided it be 
done when the Leaves are coming out, fbi then the 
Sap willa rim into Shoots; and alſo, if a Place or 
two are leſt open in ſuch a Piece ſor the Shoots to 
come out at, as we: do to encreaſe Our —_— t. 


N Woads. „( 15 i b nc 0) 
But to br quicker in the Enjoyment of this 
Treę young ones ate often bought of the Nurſory- 
men; ſevetbor eight Foot high, and three Inches 
Dances mote or leg; or if they are as big again, 
| they 
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to accompl plith wing, Di 
Toba Ties Merion Age it m 

by 1 2 Hedge it m 

at the making of it be put into th . eggs at uy 


os twenty Foot Diſtance, or as near 45 you pleaſe, 
for of all Trees, I never ſaw ſo man 7559 large, 
and flouriſh in ſo little Room as theſe will, even 
almoſt cloſe together; as may be ſeen about thoſe 
Graſs OTE at the Bottom o 14 77 1 
Bucks; which fertile bens 52 of 00 Im, I take 
to be owing to its be kept un der narrow 
Head, that is more aa BE to this Vs than 
the Oak, Beech, or Ath, or by its nat tural grow- 
ing fo, or from its ſucculent, me 5 With 
vyhich it abounds more than an 2a ds Tie ree; 
_ alley ng | 14 zh- 
er, thicker, and . ſpungy cha N20 Other, 
Which cavles great Quantities of to lodge 
therein ; for it is ſeldom, ſcen that the Water runs 
n this Tree like another ; an 7 herefore tis 
probable, that the Elm receives a greater Share 
of Nouriſhment from the Rain, than any other 
Timber ILree doth; beſi as it is @ Tree that 
bears no Fruit, its Sap, is w wholly expended in the 
| ProduRion of Wood and Leaves. 
The Elm, as it affects a damp or wettiſh Soil, 
more than any of the Timber Sort, its Wood is of a 
more ſpungy, ſoft, and tough Nature, Meh 1 78 

it exce all others in Pipes, Pumps, and other W 
ter-Works, will lie two or three Years, abroad, 

without ſuffering by Worm or Sun; and in t 
Time, the Sap will become reddiſh like the Heart, 
vhich fits it the. botter for makin mils 3d 
ther hollow Ware, that will laft lo 4 2 
Aſh; 


Wood, and fell for more than either 
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Dreſſe s alſo, and Blocks of Elm, will not 

a} bf Ch Geke are ill wel sene 
W ST e andi ſplit, as other Wood 

Karaly' refiles any zrotnd, for even in che 
moiſt, la) je Chalks, this will grow, but toe in the 
y, hurlu ort, and beſt in the black moiſt 
0 2 Pa lay 4, wettiſh Gravels and Sands, und 
in many Tow, G Places. They are 2 this Tire 
much in Faſion, for making Ayenues and Viſto's 
to Gentlemens Seats, where they will, the beſt of 
ny, Permit their Heads and Sides to be cut into 
Diverſity! of Forms, which taking up but little 

Room in 1 5 e Air, affords 4 fine, green, and laſting 
Proſpect; but the main Matter is to plant arid pre- 
ſerve ehis Tree aright: To do which, 

In caſe it is on a Graſs Ground ” pare off the 
Turf thipl) Js Jo two, three, or four Foot Diameter, 
more or Iſs your Tree is in Bigneſs; put that 

by itſelf; ve Bt this, put the Turt the Gtals-ſide 
den all over the Bottom of the Foſs, and 
the Mong over that : U — this Surface plant and 
bed t .oots of the Tree; then bring more 
Nould, N raiſe a Botder ks or twelve” Inches 
high, "according to the Spread thereof, puttin 
Horſe-litter or Fern between the up — Mould, 
leave it diſhed or hollowed on the 'T and alfo 
{ome on the Top of the Botder,” alf the next 
Summer to preſerve its Roots from the too 
erful Rays of the Sun, except the Tree is fanted 
in a Tow wollt Ground ; then, indeed, fuch Top 
Cover, may do more harm than f good, by hindring 
the Earth about the Tree from et ing 4 free Per- 
ſplration, which is perfectly dece Leh to he Growh 
of all Vegetables. ' 
.. The next Thing is to Kat the Tree GoniCie- 
tle and Winds, Which to do, T'think it is not e- 
- nough to ſay — Stake or Buſh it up Theſe are 
i mie Directions; but on each Side of che 8 

n eg 
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about a Foot from its Body, drive. 4. tieker Stake 


into the Ground, ande of the J ee Us M 
that iel may be four or ve ot. out. it; ch 5 
=} ges or Croſgrhars againſt, e 


. ttom, and 5 7750 
birueen.chs Bermand the ods of RE 


to — it from galling ; 20 * horns. 


honeys perpendicular N air of 

ges, lettipg hed 9 ot them eM to or 
— foot higher the upper Bars, the better 
to keep Cattle from — — This Method will 
not only ſuſtain the Tree againſt Wi ut all o- 


ther Injurics from Beaſt, and Vermin.; Res: ge! 
wiſe is free Acceſs for Water, or Werdihg, nd for 
Houghiag, if that is thought proper, 2 pe 
tition I have again inſerted, that it mi the, better 
remembred for its great Uſeful lncſs, MA d en l 5 0 

I planted a CET Standard Pear | "xec, that 
I bought of a Gardener for one Shilling, juſt aſter 
this Manner, about four Vears 88 5 on aten 
Soil, on the Baulk or Hedge- green of a p Lough 
Field, near half a Mile from any Fas ſc; where it 
was neyer yet water'd by me, and yet 1 think it is 
as flouriſhing a Tree, as moſt in 1 of its 
Age : But I muſt needs ſay, where ell can be 
conveniently ſunk, not exceeding thirty Foot deep, 
there an Elm Pump may be placed to ſu hana 
Water- cart, and Lenthcr-pipe, the Grow of hs 
new Plantation, and then it is Vkel they wall 
the Start by much of thoſe Trees at are not . | 
artificially water d. 

If it is arable Ground whereon ou are to plant 
theſe Elms; then it ſnould be firſt manured very 
well with hi rotten Fig oh and ploughed ſeveral 

Stn nn, Hol- 
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9 4 e be corittived to great pro- 
0 Ke che Tess 'mtegutarRows/ in OH 
W ed de, Ce ol about them laid 


don with! Grafs, and net imploy'd in Gra 
in dene a profitable , 
| Es y 7 this will 
heeps, v 10 1 omg ad Stale 15 of moſt Virtue in 
the Nourfiſhment of all Tess and are leſs capable 
ck lei chem by their Rub, than Horſe br'C — 
bur then eſpecial Care muſt be had that the cy rare 
ume gr, the Body of the Tree witk the c oily. 
Wool z⸗ will he Rovts of this Tree e 
and drei away the Goodneſs of the ad 
Earth, as an Aſh or Oak will, whoſe Roots: . 
Ges, broader in the Gronnd; but afford a 
pleaſant; healthful Shade by its Head and Body, to | 
the Cattle about it; free from thoſe voracious and 
inſanous Qualiries, inherent to the Oak, Aſh, and 
Walaut. Theſe Trees then fo planted (with their 
Heads cut off, or ſome left on, us the Proportion of 
their Roots will admit of) will amount to one 
hundted and eight on an Acre, at mee 
aſunder, wich at their full Growth modeſtly * 
computed worth forty Shillings euch, at oh, 
ling per Foot, though the — 1 — 5 — i 
ten Pence to eighteen Pence, according te be 
Clearneſs and Goodneſs of the Body; which wWitn 
the Benefit of the Graſs between them muſt a- 
mount to a brave Sumi iti that Time e 
ſuch Land herbof the yt ue planted, may ft d 
worth ix er eight Shilſings un Aere ; A — 1 
it- isl Pity chat more 'Hedge-tows are not planted 
with Elmo becauſe, as I faid before; they don't da- 
mage op: thing abou them, ome other Trees 
Heads muſt not be trimm d up as theſe 
may, and yet ſo * * in 
ime 
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Time five or fix Acres of Land, that they may 
thus enco . b kth 
This Tree when aged, or otherwiſe requiring a 
Renovation, by cutting off its Arms and Head, 
they then ſhould be cut cloſe to its Body, elſe the 
RR in Time will become rotten, and convey 
the Water too freely, even to the Heart of 
"As the Elm. is not « proper Plane for rang 
the Elm is not a proper Plant for rai 
entire Hedges to fence ds Field with, I ſhall de- 


L* > 


iel 
fiſt enlarging thereon, as being a Subject rather be- 
longing — the Gardener 1 it is 
now more agreeable in Hedges for Walks, Ave- 
nues, Sc. for, according to the Proverb, A 
Shoemaker ought not to go beyond his Laſt : 
Tis therefore that I think a Gardener and Farmer 
are diſſerent Profeſſions, altho' their Buſineſs has 
an immediate Concern in Vegetables, and I be- 
_ are <qually Strangers to each others Af- 
airs. ; 4 | | i ety #5. os | 
Elm Boards to dry ſoon were cut in March, and 
laid a Month in Water: Others were kept out of 
Water and dryed, they were both laid on one 
Floor before Harveſt Time; the unſoak'd ſhrunk, 
when the other did not; ſo that to have them ſoon 
and thorough dry d, ſoak them firſt. Elm is more 
profitable to even in a wettiſh Vale Ground 
than White Wood : A Perſon in the Pariſh of 
Tvinghoe, in Bucks, planted an Elm himſelf, and at 
fixty Years old be cut it down with a hundred 
Foot in it, that he ſold at one Shilling per 
Foot. He alſo - planted a White Wood Tree, 
that at ſixty Yeats End was as big as the Elm, but 
it was hollow about three Foot trom the Root, 
though all the reſt was ſound. It is true, that a 
White Wood oſten out- runs the Elm; but then as 
the latter dells for one Shilling a Foot, when the 
other but tor fix Pence, the Elm is wy 005 
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ble to the Owner. — An Elm ſtrikes his Rats 
as deep into the Ground as an Oak, with ſome- 
times one Fork, tometimes two or chree, and there- 
fore does not impoveriſh the Land like an Ain, that 
ſpreads more its Roots, and runs up higher than 
any other. The Elma Roots, eſpecially in Win- 
ter, are the moſt ſlimy of any; a Man dug twelve 
Foot to come at the End of them, but he gave 
over his Search in Deſpair ; this was in a gravelly 
Soil at Fritbeſden, in which Sort of Ground, it 
grows | the more ſpalt or brittle. of any, inſomuch 
that the Wheeler is apt to reſuſe buying it to make 
his Stocks of Wheels; becauſe it oſtau ſplits in 
ſtraining, when that which comes off clay Lands 
will not: It alſo grows more hollow here than in 
the red Clays, and ſo it does in their marly ſoſt 
Earths. An Elm was cut down in Winter, and 
at the next Spring it threw out young Shoots all 
over it. If the Top of an Elm is no broader 
than the Head of a Broom, it will grow as well as 
if it was ever ſo large, which makes them right to 
grow in Hedges, where at a moderate Diſtance 
they'll do no harm; for this Reaſon it is, that ma- 
ny, when they plant young Elms, put their Roots 
into the — with a Body twelve Foot high, the 
Side- ſhoots trimm'd pretty cloſe, and the Head 
very narrow. The Ouner of a conſidera- 
ble Eſtate in Oxfordſbire, told me, he was ſure an 
Elm would not grow ſo faſt in wet Ground as an 
Oak. Elm and Maple are firſt out in the Spring, 
and their Sap will run out of their Roots at any 
Time in Winter if cut. . | 
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4, THIS Thc is a moſt proper one to grow in 
Parka, becauſe of its agreeable Bark, which 
the ba cedily eat in Winter, and have ſo great 
a. Love 155 it, that they will ſtring it vith their 
Mouths to the laſt Bit, and prefer it to the Ab, 
Thorn, or any others: It is a Tree that grows to 
a great Bigneſs, even to four or five Foot Diame- 
tet in its Body, and will proſper either in Standard, 
Pollard, or in Stems, in Copſes or Hedges, where / 
they will grow in many fine, high, ſtrait Poles, and 
ſhoot, expeditiouſly and large: he Wood of this 
Tree is tougher, and more durable, than the com- 
mon Eim, and ſerves to make Coach-footings, Gates 
of Fields, Somer and Joyſts, cc. 
This is reckon'd as faſt a Grower as any, even 
the Sallow itſelf; for it ſpreads its Roots near the 
Surface like an Ach, in Clays, Gravels, and Loams; 
throws up Plenty of Suckers, like an Aps or Durch 
Arbel, v. rag is alſo A Neale weren, 60. the, na- 


rural Elm, Pod 
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becauſe its Roots, if high engugh planted on the 
Ground; Will run aud fpread in the uppermoſt Part 
of the Earth, beyond any offers and therefore it's 
become a Rule amongſt che Judicious, not to plant 
or ſuffer any Aſh to 870 near any .ploughed 
Ground; betauſe of its Vora ious Nature, and the 
great Suction it makes in drawing out the Good+ 
neſs and Heart of the Ground, to the depaupera- 
ting the Land; Corn, and Graſs that js in reach of 
his horizontal Roots; and yet this Evil is very 
common, -but chiefly owing to the Ignorance of 
the paſt Age; however, it has ſo deterr'd many of 
the preſent, that they abhor the Sight of an Aſh - 
that grows near the Corn Grounds 3 wherefore, to 
avoid the Curſe, and enjoy the Bleſſing, the beſt 
Places to procure the Growth of Aſh, is in Foreſts, 
Woods, Gp ices, Parks, and Commons, _ 
To get a Wood, or S of Aſh, it may be 
done three ſeveral Ways. Firſt by ſowing their 
Seeds or Keys (that have been preſerved all the 
Winter in moiſt Sand, to keep them from ſhrive- 
ling) over a Piece of well manured and ploughed 
Ground, which muſt immediately be ſown over 
again with Barly : Theſe two will ſo well agree, as 
not to hurt each other; for the Aſh will not a 
pear till the ſucceeding Spring, ſo that the Barly 
may be got off as at other Times; after which, 
the young Aſhes may be houghed and thinned at 
Pleaſure. 3 
Secondly, But which I think is much better, 
when the young Aſhen Trees are ſown, there may 
at the ſame Time be ſowed both Acorns and ſweet 
Portugal Cheſnuts ; theſe likewiſe will be of hard- 
ly any Prejudice to the Corn, becauſe in the firſt 
Summer, they'll only be employ d in ſtriking Root, 
under the propitious Shade and Shelter of the Bar- 
y; and if a/ little of the Seeds of the Acorn or 
( Acſuut/ ſhould appear at mowing Time, the Scythe 
2695-0 may 
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may eaſily paſs over them: Now theſe two Sort: 
are certainly the propereſt to keep the Aſh/tompa- 
ny, by Reaſon they ſtrike their Tap or Maſter- 
roots very deep into the Earth, to ſeek their Food 
in a different Manner from the Aſhes, that may be 
left at five Foot Diſtance each, and then one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen will grow on an 
Acre of Ground. | 
Thirdly, If it is thought better to get a Wood 


from the Set, or young tranſplanted Tree; then 
the Keys may be gather d in O#ober or November, 


and directly ſowed on fine Mould in a Nurſery, and 
cover'd an Inch or two deep with Earth; the ſe- 
cond Spring following they'll come up, and after- 
wards may be tranſplanted in another Bed, and ſo 
brought up to your Defire : But here we gather 
the young Sets out of our Woods, about a Foot, 
or 2 Foot and a half long, or more, and tranſplant 
them forthwith : In this Management, great Care 
ſhould be taken to get both them and the Keys 
from the F 826 becauſe that grows much 
ſooner to à large Body than the Male; now the 
Female has generally a clear, white, ſmooth Bark, 
but few or no Keys, and loves low Places: The 
Male has a rougher, knottier Bark, and harder 
Wood, has more Seed, and is more tedious in 
its Growth. It was about ten Months ſince, that 
an Acquaintance of mine bought an Aſh at North- 
Church Common, that contained fix hundred Foot, 
four hundred thirty-cight of which, he paid one 
Shilling per Foot tor. $i 

Now the Method of planting a Copſe Wood, I 
have ſcen in a Gentleman's Ground near me; firſt 
they manured it very well, and ploughed it into a fine 


Tilth; then ag gather'd it with the Plough into 


Ridges, at fix Foot Diſtance, whereon in Ofober 


they planted Aſhes, at twenty Foot aſunder in 
Lines, and Oak, Cheſnut, Hazel, Sallow, * the 
ame 
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ſame Row cloſe together; the Aſhes were about 
cight Pest © the reſt ſmall Sets; theſe all 
drawing their Nouriſhment from the Earth in a 
Manner peculiar to each other, does not ſo depau- 
rate it, as if they were all of one Kind, notwith- 
ding they fill all the Surface with their Roots; 
and therefore a Copſe Wood promiſcuoully planif- 
cd, will endure much longer than if it was all'of 
one Sort; and here is an 8 allowed be- 
tween the Rows, for. the Hough to be employ d 
and the Ground kept clean from Weeds, and Ma: 
nure laid in the Interſpaces, to the great Improves 
ment of their Growth; and by this the Trees will 
force one another into the Air, cauſed by their cloſe. 
Planting. ; where, by the Drip of their Heads fall» 
ing upon their Under- ſhoots, and the great Cover 
they ate ſhaded with, their lower Arms will be 
killed or ſpoiled, ſo that their Sap will be chiefly 
employ'd in the Growth of their Bodies and Heads; 
nd, then the Underwood will be fit to fell in nine, 
twelve, or fifteen Years, as it is wanted in Big- 
neſs ; the proper Time for which, is from Novem- 
ber to the Beginning of March : But here I muſt 
take Notice of a pernicious Neglect, that too fre» 
quently happens to the Aſh Poles, which are ge- 
nerally put together after they are cut into ale 
till the 


Parcels in the Wood, and there let remain 
are ſold: Now if they are not carried away before 
March, a little black Fly, that comes in Swarms 
about that Time, or in April, will ſeine on and 
netrate into their tender Bark, and there in 2 
ittle Time become a ſmall Worm, that afterwards 
will gnaw the Wood in Rings, fo that the C | 
cannot. bend them for Hoops ; but when the Fly 
has but juſt taken them, the Cure is to throw them 
into a Fond, and let them lie two or threr Days, 
till they burſt and die. But the beſt Prevention — 
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Commons, in Parks, or. it auy other Graf 
pogcds, His Tree bas an Ad & bf all 
i 07% 15 man and” a Sir i yen Which 
their circular high ig almoſt 
ae 1 0 e e are oh aft ee | 
91 8 to receive the ferrile Benefits of 
ſe, Cows,  Deers, and Sheep Dung and 
Seele Which is more or leſs obtain d as the Si. 
tuation of the Tree, and its ſheſtring Tread in- 
vites the Cattle to ſhade themſelves under it. 
The Pollard Aſh is that which is made by cutting 
off the 3 Head, and ſhould be lopt for 
that purpoſe, before it arrives to ꝝ ver 876: 
Body; elſe pK Wets will be 2 [RT 
berween the Rind and the Body Ee Wen 
can obtain a new Covering, 921 65 ſo rot und periſh” 
= whole Tree in à ſhort Time; and afterwards 
ſhould be cut off the Head of the Pollard, 
i nine or almoſt at twelve Years End; before the. 
oots get too big; ſor certainly the younger they 
cut off, the oner” the Wound is cover'd, and 
che das r it will continue in a healthful, bearing 
Stute; but it has obſerved that the Aſh, 2 
well 45 ill other rt of Pollards, Free flower in 
its Body, than they did When Standards ; becauſe 
the Sap" which fhovld cauſe its HR 5 46] employ- 
give in” houtiſhing” new Shoots. is Lop, when 
tus the beſt of any . 3 he 
y, Folks rhime it, and 2 Toy: Vr Fire for Dee, ep 


= It is alſo of a J ier an A br ＋ viper 87 
2 ech re; 


It bard Weather, when it'ſe 
to them; 


0 its foft 
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ind the tender- mouth · A Hlifet; wilt bruiſe and peel 
lt — "x ce ead 2 — 1 Aſh ta make 
it a Pollard, it will grow larger in its Body aſter- 
wards, but not ſo faſt as if its gfirſt Head Was 
on. If you cut an Aſh down in the Spring, 
when the large black Bud is on it, the Body will 
rot into Powder in little more than a: Year's E 
which ſhews. that, Winter , telling. is belt, for this 
Tree . An Aſh has the 1 Vein of aby 
Tree, and a, Heart and Sap Parth Some 


— 


t and ike an Oak, Some 
are of Opinion, that an Aſh is beſt fell d between l 


+ ” 


bullantigde(qnd Chriſtmas; becauſe it is the firſt id, 
forwardeſt-.Sap.. that ſtirs. . If felld hen it ig in 
Motion, it wall be red between the Bark and the 
Body. wr Ted 1 , REA Y \ ters hos 22 
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N many, Hedges, Numbers of theſe are ſeen to 
grow, as the Succeflors of cut down Trees but 

whether; they are here by Caſualty, or planted on 

Purpoſe. Hor this Uſc, it is wrong Management; for. 

theſe Shoots that grow directly from the Stem, tob 

their Neighbour; Plants ſo much by their luxhriant 

Roots, as to impede and hinder their keeping. Pace: 

in Growth. with; them, which cauſes ita Head to 

ſpread, top, and drip on them to their great Pre-. 
judice : It. is theſe that are more.coveted/by Cats 

is beyond ay other the e , 

more liable, ze be-cropped ag nted, which oblin: ö 

ges us to preſerys them tor the firk t Years as, ö 

ter cutting, till they art out of the Cattle; Resch, 

though at, beſt they make but 2: hollow; Part in 
the Hedge, and often give Room to | and - 


ther | Beaſts] to, find à Paſſage. into neighd 
Grounds ; ſo that the Aſhen; Stems,are; inde 
to grow, no e in Woods and C 
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and here they tutn to gfe du the Pro- 

duct igu i the 90 Foe bor the 2 and 

Ghairamakers, by Miri | —. 
o Tiff ß 


that Mete 
— che 1¹ tio WES to Sallow - 0 
Ben, 117 1 >» [ 
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LS) 525 T e 97 be, Sta 157 rt Her Dad. 0 
Hon 7 Ley of 
(HI $ is ' Mm mois pernicious in 4 Hage 
07 55 A the Pollard r lor this, 
by its uninterrupted Et, gets a great e Head 
than the, reft, and ſo is more capable, by its'venomous 
Drip, to toi Þ e all others that ae guous and 
e ID i hett the ill Pr opetty e "the Aff 
does ot end, ſor its Leaves are. etch wif te- 
able Nature (I can't ſay how unwholeſymeY that J 
haye known a conſiderable Quantity of ''Stout-beer 
led, by. brewing with Pond-water *wherein'its 
| 2aves, el; and notwithſtanding the Beer” had 
adove a Year's Age, yet ricithet that, nor the 
Strength dr Hop, v were able to fake off the the Leal g 
nauſeous aſe. . : 706 77 

When this Tree by, Miſtake ba back alfred in 
4 Hedge, or otherwiſe, to grow fo near the plough- 
ed Ground, as to prejudice the Land andi the Grain 
that . grows thereon, by it Roots; then the beſt 

Remedy ven to its total Fxtirpation, is to dig a 
narrow Ditch, and with a Mattock to cut off all its 
. to the outſide of the plowed Ground for a- 

| Foot or two deep, which is full enough; 
they can't hurt the 
arr of the Arch; ; then fill in the ſame 
ould that came out: Thus you may keep 
any 405 from a hu eſpecially/if there 


4 2 raſs between kf Hand and 
n 7 is da molt of our 
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f 0 '» 9 a e 3g! known ig: 
a begs ae "ie of ies Rota 
— Jos _ to run fifteCn Hot deep into the 
Ground, and will, like moſt otherb, faſter iti 
the beſt Earth, which it wil Niofallibly peel, though 
it will grow in 4 cyl. rom the Tops of 
_ . e ol % a 800 
ſound I reg, happens (46 cy,o! ten do 
grolu'd,/$hey le of conſiderab! „ WO 1505 2 5 | 
10 


ee See chat is in the Kojk are at; l 
pray” that, of a Cucumber, and is edtried | 
the. Winds, the, Diſtance, of Tome Poles from their 
A La 3 their Convyeyuute, for 
thels ds, bgit ved by che great and 
ſmall. Birds, are y 355 ed to e 

vers they ſpeck out ſome. and ſcatter. tſię reſt 
and in this Manner they have been known'to- ſeed 
Pix of, Ground at Dagnal, near half a Mile of 
the Wood where the Trees grow: Some 
have enjoy d Plantations from the Seeds chat were 
blown by Winds; others hape had the Benefit — 
tome thouſands 5 ara from their -Produec 
+and. all of their own 77 1 le 
The Rinds and Tops of Hp dung Allies, „even 
"when, the T'recs are a iameter in p 
are ſo covercd, by the red Tad fallow Deter, chat 
large, high Rails 2 frequently put up in Parks, 
'Forreſts 35 2 es againſt theſe- arch 
at W 1 debark the. 


Enemies; 
and Shoors Chat 
rome fs on In 


nutty, 
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er of the young A 
$nows, for then the ſh af, of Ti 1 
they have peeled an Aſh, from — - Th 


ickneſa of a 


Thumb to a Fork-ſtale, a Foot above the Ground. 
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THIS" Tree, for the many Uſes its, Word and 
1 ee e thy js nth to 
ſome others for a Plantation; and now, more than 
ordinary, becauſe of the great Numbers that are 
irequently fell'd for the Lucre of the Mongy that 
their valuable Bodies taiſes to Sueceſſors of better 
Husbande than themſel ves; their Price being from 
one, to two or three Shillings the olid, got, ac- 
cording to the Fineneſs of its hearted, Grain, in 
Truak and Root at forty or ſixty Years old, hen 
theſe Trees are generally at their full Perfection; 
ani ſometimes one of them are ſold to the Cabi- 
net · maler tor/ thirty, forty, or fifty, Pqunds; and 
as the Root is oſten a valuable Part of this Trec, | 
it Mould not be ſawed or cut down at Bottom, but 
ſtock d and grubb'd entirely up. Nor 18 the ſap- 
py Part without its great Uſes in Stocks of Guns, 
Chairs, Wainſeot, and other Works, that the ſeve- 
ral Artiſiders make exquifitely fine, when done o- 
ver With its own Oil very hot, made by Expreſſi- 
on of the Kernels, that are ſaid to yield three 
Quarts from a Buſnhel of its Nuts; N alſo 
be preteoved' for! eating) in cover'd Pots put into 
the Grountdy ſo that the Wets can't annoy, them, 
and then they'll keep nine or ten Months, and cat 
near ad well as at firſt; or if they happen to be 
dry, it's only putting them in warm Water à little 
while; andthe Kernel will ſwell, and e 
" 117 4011 
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Their Sete ere tx oy e and the Thel 
thi EIS PE Thitk-ſhell one, and is beſt for 

ickling and prefgrving ; gh4fofmer a ſmaller Sort, 
but much ſwecter kernell d, and may Danes in 
Graſs Grounds at torty. or Yisty Koots iſtanics, b 
taking ehe b 9 a 2B 905 itſelf; then 85 
the next Mould a 5p deep and put that by itſelf; 
then put the. 7 the Gr s downwards, ant Fh 
Moutdthar'E me out on that; in which; put ur 
or five Witturs Jo tar within the Earth a8 ät may 
juſt cover them,” if the Diameter of the Hole is 
chree or 'tgur Foot : Theſe Holes thus made and 


platite&4ttttHe ſecutely fenced, by, outſde, gene- 


rab Rafling The Field in, or particularly round dach 
Hole! wo 1 : may be tree N of werd ing 
them 5 alf Sir 5 the Matter-plant may be let as 
a Standard-trec, that in Time will make both plea- 
lane at Pre t 

Wilbbye 4 0b 


to my Cot ex 


tenced ; for. it is now near twelve 


Yeats firice! that I was tempted to purchaſe 4 Par- 


cer about twenty Years old, of a Nurſeryoman, 
ſome of WII 
then as now in 


their Bodies, notwithſtanding! 


planted them in a rich Loam, and three Yeats.ago 
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üble Walks ; and thus this Tree 
w all tranſplanted ones, as I hae 


50 the beſt of my e 


cut their Eeäcds off, leaving at the ſame. Time a 
tcw Shoots gn, to, draw up the, Sap; ſince uhich 


they hauc ſhöt ver 7 ſtrong, . nd now are like to "In 
| t if the Nut had been thirty='/. 
two Yeats'ag Put into the, Spot of, Ground where 97) 
they now*grow, I. doubt not hut they would have - 
becn'a-Foot ot more in Diameter of their Bodies, 
which are not above ſix Inches in the biggeſt f 
1 A, AA 7100 8730 C05 
ploughed Grounds, '' 
then it muſt be well manured and ploughed fine 


make fine Vrees': But if the 
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Ot if they tre; to 'grow in ploug 
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before the Nuts are ſet in at Nature's beſt Time, 
which is as ſoon as they are full ripe 3 or if kept 
till 
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1055 pilng, 100 dall. 
Winfcr, at 7 5 = are Ke 1 in 
Milk, juſt be they are 4 5 ip 19 net 40 

e ls wal T4! Marl 


Grounds in th 12 900 oh | pf ow in 1 
Grayelh and Loams, 36d in mo nal 1 OnS, An 
as. lam now writing ot ſplanting SOM 70 Þ lu 
ed, Grounds, it is neceflary to mention the 

Ineonyenience that attends the,p ploy hi vg 15 the 
Ground, between them, which, b y Cool 96 0 miſt 
happen, altho' the, Trees be at cg 00k | 0 
tand, and that from the often Path 55 70 f 
Approaches of the Plough, Horſes b a: 1 75 


And here I will appeal 1 * the, T WE Ni r, 
to the Man of better Judgmęnt, ite, 
Roots of ſuch a Tree, that is to un e wit or 
juſt under the Surface, can makg, ſts Dora 
Roots, and not be impeded 115 the often e 
of the Plough, that thou we te, t e E arth 
With its Coulter and Sharr, deep, 10 12 
ſome Fort of its e Fir be 72 
d, that at that Diſtance th 5 g Als come 
Jo near as to hurt them: 8 That. bh 
- 3 ontgnon is liable to be age 
i ſes, oy ho 


"Cars, Ead-turnings, and Gel s Drivers, ag is 


1 Rk n in my 7 2 e wy ſuch Un- 
derte 
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So alſo for that wrong Notion of en theſc 
Trees in Hedges, contrary to the Rules of good 


Hue 


he Ne 
5 nth mp have a ſuperiour / bn Powers to 
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turns of, their - ood = afc —.— that the 
dic, et e SE 5 EE 
hon of: N 75 Gator 
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ih [er or b he of 4 
this i often fable in the thicker Woods; 
the lower. Atm 11 10 I have ſaĩd before) atitl Bande 
ch arg rot bj ek Shade and Fall of Water from 
the uber Bidghs, 40 chat only 'the Top Pare-6f 
the 118 thtiy Ves, that enjoys a free Alt and Sun; 


150 thug 1 1 10 in Prop 2 with all Hedg 
th 190 if Tu A 89 6 Toner 
all foch rees, by 2 


attlact the Fertility of the conti 
wheteby the Underwood is hiadred in its 
a, ; and here it is that Cattle takes the Ad- 
vantage Pf fach weak, erippled Boughs, to make 
a Breach it to neighbouring Grounds, where in one 
N ime five or fix Cows' ot Herſes, of 4 
Fol Slitep, Ar Pounds Damage: 
be eg is not all, and others 2 
ſpoil a Hedge to come at e Fruit, as 
Laß ed thereto! by this remote Parting 
Acce - rg a 
And for theſe Nesſohs 4x: 10 that many are ſo 
far from railing Trees (the 1355 Sort eſpecially) 
in Hedges, 2 they have deſtroyed great Num- 
bers that have been found planted by their Prede- 
ceſſors. For I have known a Hedge, here of 
Sallow and White Thorn have gro without the 


=E of 'Trees, thut forty ' Poles >iar nine 
Years has 1 ſdur ha G 
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6 Of the Nature and 
Indeed where a Perſon is reſolved to mutiply 
na 


Wood in Hedges, and prefer his Fancy'to his 


tereſt, then I muſt confeſs that an Elm from it; 
narrow Head that it thay be kept to, either by the 
Cut of the Bill, or cloſe Planting, or from its ſmall 
Leaf, will do leſs Prejudice than many others. And 
likewiſe the Black Cherry-tree, by the Farmers ji 
this Country, is deemed to do the leaſt Harm in 2 
Hedge of any Fruit-Tree ; becauſe” the Drip bf 
this gummy Tree is not ſo inſanous and venomous 
to its Underwood, as is the Aſh, Walnut, er. 
Tt is therefore that I have been induced to plant 
ſeveral Rows of Trees on graſs Baulks, or hedge 
Greens of ploughed Fields, within about fix Foot 
of the Hedge; and that becauſe their Roots may 
the better enjoy the 0 Mould under the Turt, 
and the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, that in 
Time they may penetrate into, without apy conſi- 
derable Hurt to the Hedge from their Roots or 
Heads; here alſo they are more ſafe from the Ra- 
pine of Thieves; the Fruit more commodiouſly 
gathered; the Windfalls better ſecured, and the 
Cattle more conveniently lie and ſhade themſelves 
under their Rouge, to the great enriching of ſuch 
Trees by their Stale and Dung. 
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The Nature: and Improvement of the Black 
, CHERRY, Oc. Here 


Everal good Pr erties of this Tree'having 
ſlipp'd the Knowledge and Notice of Authors 


both Ancient and Modern, I ſhalt be the more fin- 


gular in the Illuſtration thereof; and becauſe this 
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ecard 615 the G ruth of. the, Blac cher 
"Cheery,” fers. 1 bod olg 10 808570 


i 1 rg ate Kh of Yaltalbe' fob” 
10 fo the 25 tion of che Black 
10 x eg the ſaid Counties are miſera- 
} 10 that the Black Cherry in par- 
0 1015 50 1 5 ar b Advantages belovging , 
to it, A Tha Diſuſe Seq it in Fompound uors, 
rene ede cfvices Bd a Rats 
Fruit is. in, itſell of that bench 
90 5 Bi 0 a ature, that it is 4 ; Correttor of evetalt 
Sorts 11 40 055 particularly, in Moloſſes a Mar | 
Prandies ; alſo in Beer their Excellency is found, i 
a5 well as in the wholeſome Wines, Syrups, and diſs 4 
tilled Waters that are made of them . modi 
cinal Qualities are beſt known to the Phyſician, 
Apothecary, -er. & HC} 
The black, wild Cherry for many Years paſt” 
have been à Sort of 'Harreft, both tothe Owner, 
and the Poor; to the firſt; in that it is a Fruit 
that moſt opportunely precedes the Corn Harveſt, 
and thereby is of ſuch Conſequence to the F 
mers Iutereſt, that it 75 returns Money cnow 
to def e ae 4 75 7 hy general 1 7 
The yd in gathering n 4y he 
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ſucceſſively ripen, and ſo become a Subſiſtence for 
ſome Time to their poor Family. 7 
The Higgler alfo that buys them, flares in their 
Advantage by turning the Penny at the London Mar- 
ket, where they are generallyretail twice, and where 
the Diſtiller uſed to furniſh himfelf for making a 
Spirit ſroin this Fruit, and correcting his Brandies 
by their ſalubrious Infuſions. 5 "a 
The Black Cherry in particular is alſo endowed 
with ſeveral beneficial Qualities ; for it is a Wood 
that is next ſerviceable to the Oak, for the inſide 
Buildings of Houſcs, Barns, Oc. And becauſe of 
its long Duration and Strength, is of Seryice to the 
Commonwealth in general ; and for its fine red 
Colour, which is encreas'd by letting it lie two or 
three Years on the Ground after it is cut down; 
and then it ſo neatly counterfeits Mohogony Wood, 
as hardly to be Jiſcerned in the Differcnce, both in 
its Grain and Colour, by the Hep of a certain Li- 
quor that the Joyner ſtains it with. _ l 
Again, this Tree of all others is the moſt com- 
mon, and the caſieſt introduced into our Weods 
and Plantatjons; here the Rooks, Jays, and other 
Fowl bring and eat the Cherry they collect at 
ſome Diſtance; the Stone hereof falling to the 
Ground in a moiſt ſhady Place, comes up ſponta- 
neouſly and better than if planted, and often there- 
by obtains a luxuriant 'Tap-root ; from hence, as 
from a Nurſery, we are ſupplied with healthful, 
thriving Trees, which we plant upon our Com- 
mons, and in our Fields, in regular Rows, and 
there improve them by grafting and budding with 
Varicty of the beft Sorts, which of late ſeveral have 
been fund, to bear conſtantly on theſe Standards ; 


az the May-duke, White-hart, Black-Orleance an 
the Morella z and this laſt, which is the lateſt of 
Cherries, has a peculiar Quality belonging to it; 
it is this that makes the moſt pleaſant Cherry 
Brandy 
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L221 ind ot hat - att; 
Brandy of all others by its Infuſion, even to come 
up very near to the Liquor called Jur-iſb Viſney, 
chat uſed to be fold at Landon or twenty Shil- 
lings per Gallon 3; beſides, ; the Black Cherry Tree 
on 4 -proper . 1 and when right planted, 1s ot 
ſo quick a; Growth, that we reuhon it is at beſt 
in about forty Years, from the Time of tranſ- 
e ut (et OATS 
And, but in the Year 1730, there happen'd ma- 
ny miſerable Inſtances of Diſcouragement, that this 
fine, uſeful Fruit met with; one being by a Te- 
nant between Chipperfield and Rickmanſicorth in this 
County, who paid in Part of his Rent twenty-five 
Pounds per Annum tor his Cherry Plantation; and 
after having gather'd ſuch a Quantity as to loſe 
five Pounds by them, called ſeveral of his Neigh- 
bours to view the remaining Part left on the Trees; 
and, as I am told, they computed them to be a- 
bout two thouſand Dozen, which he left to ſpoil, 
as not defraying the Charge of gathering: And 
near Watford there are ſome that have paid above 
thirty Pounds a Year to Cherry Gatherers (as I 
am credibly inform'd) and my very next Neigh- 
bour has received ten Pounds in one Seaſon clear 
of all Charges, for Black wild Cherries, though his 
Farm is worth but fifty Pounds a Year ; and I can 
ſay, that I have ſold the Fruit only of one 
ree for a Guinea, and the Buyer gather'd the 
Cherries. | yp Fe TP Os 
And not a little has been the Cry of the Poor, 
as well as the Complaints of the Farmers; and 
I doubt not but thoſe Landlords who are con- 
cerned in Cherry Grounds will be more ſenſible 
of this, when their Rents link, which is now more 
Heir, er,, 1047 + itt Lot, ARG 
Theſe Trees we tranſplant out of the Woods 
at ſeven or eight Foot high, and about two or 
three Inches Diameter, in O#cber or February, 
* without 
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vithout their Heads; which: forwards: their making 
new Roots; ſo that the ſecond V car following 
(and ſometimes the firſt) about à Fortnight aſter 
Miulſummer, we: bud un their new. Shots, what 
Sort is liked beſt; ty the lar 


| geit Buds a» 
bout an Inch in Length off the! ftrotigeſt, upright 
{$hoots, and with a very quick Slight; before the 
Sap is dry, put them into a little Inciſion of that 
Size firſt, made in the Bark, like a reverſed I, on 
which Nicety depends very much the good or bad 
Groth of the Aſter- head; this We bind about 
with Varn very exact, that all Parts of the Bud and 
Bark about it, may touch and receive a Communi- 
cation of the 'Tree's Sap; then at a Month's End, 
e take the Thing very gently off; and about 
¶ Hriſi nas after that, cut the new. budded Shoot off, 
four or tix Inches higher than the Bud, on the 
contrary. Side, wich a Slope that the Water may 
not deſcend on the Bud, which likewiſe muſt aſter- 
wards be kept treg {rom all natural Shoots that will 

be ſurę to make their Attempfts. 
There are many Sorts of Cherries, as the 
Kerroons, . Orleans, Morella, Great - purple, 
Little-may, Crown, Cadilliac, Pomegranate, Car- 
nation, Egriot, Merry, Cluſter, Spaniſh, Amber, 
Nonſuch, Naples, Biggarraux, King's, Prince- 
royal, Arch-duke, Common-duke, May-dukc, 
Biquar, aud Dwarf: The four Sorts of. Harte, 
25 and Gaſcoyn, beſides the Kentiſh or 
Flemiſh Cherry: Of all which Number, I only 
maler uſe of the Kerroon, Orleans, Carnation, 
Kentiſh, the Harts, and the May-duke, and of 
them I think the Kerroon excels; this is a large, 
ſhining Black, with a leſſer Stone and more Flcſh 
than the Harts, will thrive in any Sort of our 
loamy Grounds in the Chiltern, and will beſt bear 
2 long Carriage; but like the Beech, refuſes moſt 
Parts of the Vale, and fo does all others that 1 


know 
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know of, except the May- duke; that lovely, great, 
red Cherry, that comes carly and bears conſtantly. 
Theſe budded Cherries are now vaſtly improved, 
not only in young, but alſo. in old 'Trees, whoſe 
Heads are cut off about Chriſimas, leaving a few 
Shoots or Boughs on, to draw up or employ the 
Sap (otherwiſe they often die) which the very 
next Summer will. throw out new Shoots, that may 
the Summer following be budded to quick Profit, 
a3 I have done by ſeveral of my own that are now 
fine Trees, Of theſe improved Sorts, both young 
and old, I think I have between two and three 
hundred growing in my Fields, that anuually re- 
uire to have their Moſs rubbed off, and their 
oop-outward Bark juſt ſlit down with the Point 
of a Knife in April, 10 that the inner one be not 
wounded, leſt the Gum iſſue out, and the Tree die 
or pine; This is of ſuch. Conſequence, that a Tree 
will grow in Bulk more in two or three Years 
when ſo ſerved, than in fiſteen if let alone: But 
no hot Dungs muſt ever be uſed to the Roots of 
this Tree, for it is entirely contrary to the Nature 
of the Cherry, that always aſſects cold Soils more 
than warm ones. To | 
Theſe, as well as ſome other Trees, ſometimes 
ſuffer by the Honey-dews in the latter Part of the 
Spring, and in Summer, by their falling on the 
Leaves, and there, by its corroſive Nature furls 
them up, and breeds the green and other Flies, 
that afterwards greatly hurt the Fruits of the Earth, 
and the Cherry in particular, and are called by the 
Country-folks Ladlemen, becauſe they hollow the 
Cherry by their bite, and cauſe it to fall; theſe 
and Caterpillars will ſometimes ſo feed on the very 
Leaves, that they will he almoſt eaten up. The 
beſt Cure for this is burning Straw under the Tree, 
or throwing or ſquirting a Quantity of Water on 
i. There is alſo another Blight, occaſioned by 
the 
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the eaſterly and other Winds in the. Spring j theſe 


will Tometimes, by their frigid Potency, oblige the 
Leaves to turn yellow — fall aff, ſo that the 
Tree will be almoſt naked as at the Approach of 
Winter; whereby the Bloſſom or Fruit. often falls 
from the Trec, or grows ſmall and inlipid. Ano- 
ther Blight there is by the i , or Miſts 
that ariſe, from low Grounds, that in the's ing are 
often fatal to the young Fruits; it was theſe that 
ſpolled my Cherries this laſt Seaſon, 1732, that 
grew in my bottom Grounds, which lying more 
trom the Sun's Influence than the Hills, the Froſts, 
and theſe by their long Continuance in this Situati- 
on, prov'd deſtructive to the Fruit, tho“ fo late as 
in the Month of May. wo OO FT LES. 
Tn ſhort, this Tree grows largeſt and quickeſt in 
Hedges, becauſe here its Roots meet with their 
defired Shade, for this loves cool Places and cold 
Grounds. Its Fruit hangs but a little while on 
them, about half as long as Pears and Apples, and 
the' Plenty of them in our Country hinders the 
Boys from ftriving atter them. — They are diffi- 
cult in taking the Ground on Tranſplantation, and 
more ſubject to Blights than Pears and Apples; 
and if a Blight ſucceeds two or three Years toge- 
ther it kills them. — The May-duke, White- 
hart, and ſome other budded Cherry Trees, com- 
ntonly bear ſo conſtantly, that it kills them in leſs 
than thirty Years 
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\HIS is in great Reputation for both Copler, 
b raft Wood, and. is F many 

Parts, but more abundantly about , het hamſſead it 


this County, , for its ſeveral good Properties, uiz. 
It is a Wood that will grow on poor, hilly, gra- 
velly, and barren Grounds, and much more in a 
good Soit ; but wherever it grows, it runs into 
nne, high, ſtrait Poles at a moderate. Pace, and 
they Very cloſe together, and is not of that perni- 
cious Nature to kill his Under-neighbour. by drip 

ping on its Head; as Sallow, Aſh, Hazel, and Ma- 
ple will,” which makes this ſo advantageous both 
in Copfes and Hedges; for that a great Num- 
ber of Stems will grow and flouriſh in a fmall Quan- 
tity of Ground, and in Wood and Hedge will be 
fit to cut down in nine, twelye, or fifteen. Vears to 


good Profit. 2 + ir} 46ud 's th has 
Beſides, in a Hedge in particular, this Wood is, 
by a ſtrait, regular Plantation of it, no leſs orna- 
mental than, uſeful; for here its uniform, cloſe, and 
tall Growth 'makes it preferable about Walks, Gar- | 
dens, Parks, and Fields, where it will carry its 
Leaves to the very Bottom : And here it makes a 
moſt noble Fence againſt the Treſpaſs of Cattle; 
tor, in its Nature, nothing of Engliſh Woods ex- 
cels it tor Hardneſs, but the Box, Yew, c. the 
Plaiſh of it being ſo ſtrong, that it will lie acroſs in 
a Hedge like a Rail, and not yield to the Efforts 
of Horſe nor Cow, as ſeveral of the afore- menti- 
oned Sorts will, which renders its Poles of pen 
* 
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Uſe in Mills, ſmall Raiters, Heads of Beetles, an 
Frails, Ec, and ſo far ſexceeds moſt other 125 
198 that when it. is by b, enough, the: Coal 
WA hold a bright Fire Uke Charcoal tor: a long 


ul here, neither in Stems nor 


d itiouſly raiſed by thoſe of an Inch Diameter; theſe 
may be alſo raiſcd from their Seeds oy in O&ober 


p 5 


or November (that are ripe at that Time) in plough- 
= ed Ground well manured, and in a fine Tilth, or in 
| Furrows made in ftrait Lines by the Plough-at 
* any Diſtance ; or by putting their Sets in a Hank 
made by throwing up Mould out of a Ditch, a 
lingle or, double Row almoſt cloſe together (for 
Hedges are ſeldom too thick as IT can find) which 
will be au excellent Fence in Grounds of Corn, 
Graſs, or Wood; und by thus planting the Set 
four Years will be got in advance, for the Sced 
will not appear till the ſecond Spring after ſowing; 
"Theſe. Sets may be found at the Bottom of Stems, 
both in Woods and Hedges, and planted in O- 
her 224% "o0ds, their Side-ſhoots muſt be only 
pruncd off, but not their Top; but in Hedges they 
mould be cut at Setting, to fix Inches in Length, 
tor then they will grow thick; or to be more ture 
of a,ſtrong Fence, White-thorn may be made e- 
very ſecond Plant, as beſt enduring the Drip and 
doke plantin of the. Hornbean, and, will, 175 its 
more ſhort Head, with the Help of an ad- 
joinining Ditch, ſo ſhade and moiffen its Roots, 
as to contribute not a little to its ſpeedy Growth. 
The Sced in its Shape, Bulk, and Colour, is 
much like that of St. Foyn, and will ou in a 
| edge 
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Hedge in.a mild Winter till Chriſtmas, There. are 
fame of the Trees of a "Far if jamieter- in Tabs 
Park, aud in ſume othet Places, preferve 8 
lard, but arc of 'ſlow' Growths they vill gro 

der other Prees the beſt öf ths It's r hac to to 
pay double the Profit of the Hazel. t is- Much 
of the Natürt ot the Common Beech 1 t is 
kept abrond wet and dry'it will rot in ke Ye 
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* . Lin or Linden Tree grows yer 1 
form in Rows to a great Bigneſs,, where 
their Soil is a Low Loam, or a Loam with à Cla 
Bottom, provided it is not in a wettiſh Place, ff 
then it's apt to rot its Roots; or if it is a loamy 
Gravel, they will thrive very faſt, but not in a ſharp, 
hungry Sort, for that will ſtarve their Roots, nor 
in the dry, hot Sands; becauſe in the firſt Sort; 
where there is a ſtrong, ſonnd Bottom, they will 
hold thejr 1.80 till lichaelnas, but in the two 
laſt, they'll, complain and be yellow a Month or 
to before that Time. The Male and Female 
have different Productions ;, the Male has a {md 
Leaf, and a faſt, knotty Wood ; the Female grow 
ſooner, its Leaves larger, 4 rings for 
perfuming Bloſſoms in the Span with reddiſh 
Shoots, that gives a ſtrong, Invi tation for its plants 
ing before Doors in Towns and Couttry, not only 
for Pleaſure but Health alſo, as being a Very good 
Cephalick, and Aſſiſtant to, the Nerves to wen yr 
can enjoy hob of its e Scents. 
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It may be propagated by its Seeds, ſown dire&t- 
from the I rec, the latter End of O#ober, or pre- 
rved in Sand and ſown. in February. ot it ma) 
be encreaſed by Layers, buried in the Earth with. 
their young Shoots in Paper or February, as the 
Elm is; or tranſplanted in ſmall Sets taken from 
Roots of old Trees; or if they are larger, and of 


* 


a Foot Diameter more or leſs, t cy will W. pro- 


vided the Heads are cut  proportionable to the 
Roots; and this Caution aflects all Trees what 
ever; for if the Head is left on hen re urch 
as Was on it at taking up, it muſt not be expect 
that the ſame Roots will carry tlie ſame Head 
without languiſhing, if not dying entirely; becauſe 
in this new Situation, the Roots haye har 
Work to ſtrike in and naturalize themielves'; and 
therefore they ought to have the Help of a light 
Mould, the better to run into, a little or no Head, 
that the Roots may ſhoot the ſtronger, and tranſ- 
eh preſently, that the Air dry not any of their 
OOts. ä ee 
The Lime will not make proper Hedges ſor 
Fields, yet for Walks and Gardens it will anfwer ve- 
ry well in a cloſe and beautiful Growth, but beſt 
of all in fine Avenues, at twenty or forty Foot 
Diſtance, and then they will not only make plea- 
fant Walks, but alſo prove a noble Shade and Shel- 
ter from Blights and Severities of Weather; if 
anted on the Eaſt or North-tide of a Houſe or 
arden, as thoſe arc in Aſbridge Park, where a 
long Row of tall Limes at ten Foot Diftance now 
grow, that meaſures three Foot Diameter at Bot- 
tom, and were there firſt fet in the Year 1660, on 
a loamy, high Ground, under which, about a Foot 
or Eighteen Inches deep, is a red Clay, 4 
This Wood is of a ſoft Nature, and therefore 


uſed by tlie Heel-maker, Carver, and ſome others. 
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Was, acquainted with one that had formerly 
been d. under Mr. London and, Mr. 
iſe, and livd about a Mile from me, who; about 
twenty Years; ago put ſome of the Nuts of. this 
Tree into Drills, or Holes, in a rich Garden Mould 
five Inches deep, a Foot aſunder, and in Rows a 
Foot apart; theſe, aſter two Vears, were tranſ- 
planted into a Nurſery, in Lines two F. oot Diſtance, 
and about four Foot from one another, firſt cut- 
ting off their downright Tap-roots; here they 
remained till they were ſeven or eight Foot high, 
and then tranſplanted where they now are; ſome 
of them grow in a circular Manner at twelve Foot 
Diſtance, and encloſe a Piece of Ground where 
Carpenters work; the reſt were planted cloſe to 
Park Pales at ten Foot aſunder, to ſerve in Time 
inſtead of Poſts to ſupport and faſten them to; 
tor this Wood like Aſh will ſuffer; Mortaiſes in 
their Bodies without complaining, as all the Cher- 
0 8 Son's 
ry and other gummy Sorts will; and. altho; it is 
but twelve Years ſince their being fix d for; good, 
they ſome of them are now above eight Inches 
Diameter. TIS 5-55 wt Fir $7513; 915 0 bunt eric 
The Top or ing Shoot ſhould never. be 
ee _— 
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ped, 8 de of the Side ones 

Juſt. before they leaf, may be pruned, away to keep 

their Heads: thin and ſo preyent th Wind s Da- 
rms 


mage, that is often fatal to ſome of the 
this ſpalt, brittle Wood that I have ſeen broke off, 
when almoſt all others have eſcaped. But where 
F L 2 | Hedge. 


oem Wa . 


ar ted. for Ornament, * four 
d 4 9³5 Reta of theres Upper Bat 6 
— be annually with the Knife, and — 
the Les, to male the row thick and ſtrong. 
is Tree is of ſo quick a Growth, that it has 
W N erved to ſhoot" an Inch in Len gti in 
8 Houts in all its Branches, which was 
proved by the afore ſaid Gardener, by tying a Stick 
even with the Twigg ; but this ſaſt runnigg Fg 
partly over aſter Apri and May. They will a 
o. to a large Bigneſs, as may be ſeen by thoſe 
in Caſbiobury Park. They'll proſper dale cold 
Country on dry Banks, and on Mould that have 
th or gravelly Botroms, but beit PI richeſt 
arth by | SLi Ito 
In Hedge or Standards, it is excellent. 10 the 
Eye at the Spring, when its clam Aj owes 
Bud breaks forth into curious, divi 4 hanging 
Leaves, and bear Cluſters of beautiful Flowers t — 
perfume the ambient Air, and aſter that, a Fee 
_ by their great brown Nut᷑s. | 
"The Fruit of this Tree which is ripe in Octo- 
av und - November may be render d ill” more ſer-' 
viceable than it is. For by the Bitterneſs of its 
_ 'Fafte, the Deer and Swine ow not care to cat it. 
To cure which, put them into an old Sugar or o- 
ther Cask that is looſe jointed, and let it lye in a 
large Pond, or better in a River, two or three Days 
and you will find the Water to have extr 
their Bitterneſs, ſo that they will become an agree- 
able nutrit ious Food, both for Deer and Swine, c. 
I Mall conclude/this Subject with an Expreſſion 
from au S) that J knew, who brought theſe 
Nuts in his 5 at / irſt from i were now 
are fig rg ſays he in French, 2 _ 


quand'ye que jo porte touts ces A050 41 
dans ma 22 That is, It moves my" Wolde 


toſthink, that I carried at once all theſe fine Trees 
61 my Pocket. CHAP, 
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THIS. ange well, but not ſo faſt as the 
1 Horſe Cheſnut; and is ſo much like the Oal 
in, Sap and Heart, that it is hard to be diſtinguiſn- 
ed, and will anſwer to the ſame Purpoſe in many 
Things. The Laths alſo of this is ſold for the ſame 
Price as thoſe of Oak. A Barn of this Wood is 
now ſtanding, as I am informed, at Squire Syel/'s 
near CM that have brought the very Carpenter 
under a Miſtake in his Gueſs. In Aſbridęe Park, 
one of tlieſg Trees was felled about fourteen Vears 
r all others there in its 2 
meter, ane y of them are now growing in G 
ſumbury — St. Albans, and at Peuly near me. 
In Copſes they will yield moſt fine tuff Poles, 
that ſerve for Hop- grounds, Fork-ftales, c. where 
i{ it be well looked after, will in about twenty 
Years get up to a ſmall Timber, and return a plea- 
ſant ripe, Fruit in Octaber, that now-a- days are in 
much requeſt either roaſted or boiled, and eat alone, 
or with Pork as Potatoes are; and in ſeveral other 
Faſhions. It's a Tree that is very hardy, will 
grow on Mould, with a Clay Bottom, or in ſandy 
or other Loams, in any cold bleak Place, here it 
will ſtand, firm by its ſtrong Tap-Roota, and there - 
fore may be made a Shelter againſt the North or 
Faſt Winds, or planted in Avenues; and to have 
it thus anſwer, its Nuts ſhould be ſown or plant» 
cd at the ſame. Time, and in the ſame Manner as 
the Acorn % of ff! &V. S001 If 
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If in Copſes, then the Ground muſt be well ma- 
nured and plougbed into a fine Tilth, and that in- 
to Furrows, at ſix Foot Diſtance, wherein may be 
put four or five Cheſnuts very neat together; then 
at five Foot aſunder as many other Sort, and ſo for- 
ward, and at ſuch Diſtances may be put in Sollar- 
ſets, Aſhen-kcys, and Hazel-nuts in Oꝶober or k 
bruaty, firſt harrowed croſs- ways before the Sets gre 
put in; by this Method they may be drawn and 

thinned, when at ſufficient Heights, leaving only 
the Maſter-ſhoot, and will grow if kept houghed 
very faſt, and be fit for felling in twelve Years 
Time, if the Ground is in good Heart; for it is 
this that governs the Aſter- ſucceſs of this Tree, and 
the Cheſnut-poles, as well as good, Planting and 
Cleaning; there may be alſo left, what Standard 
and at what Diſtance is thought fit, always carctul- 
ly keeping the young Trees pruned cloſe to their 
ies, that their s may not ſhade nor drip 
on the Underwood too much; this Way is far be- 
yond that artificial one, of keeping the Nuts in 
Sand, and planting in Spring, becauſe it is freed. 
from the riſque of Spiring before the Nut is put 
into the Ground, and alſo from unnatural Tranſplan- 
tations; the Fruit is preſeryed in dry, earthen 
Po 7 very cloſe in a dry, cold Place. 

The Sap of the ſweet Cheſnut Tree is whiter, 
the Heart browner, and the Grain broader than an 
Oak; by which three Signs, its known from the 
Wood of that Tree. This Sort of Cheſnut grows _ 
not quite ſo faſt as an Elm; but as faſt as an Aſh, 
and faſter than an Oak. 64 91 91 
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4 HIS is k Wood frequently found! in ce 
and Hedges, grows in mot Soils, 5 0 
10 7 Loams, Gravels'or Chalks, and is, its 
Lightneſs, Whiteneſs, and diaper'd Kues e Mind 
lent for many Ules, well kno to ſeveral” Arti- 
en e 0 
In a Hedge it is accounted a brittle, ſpalt Wood, 
and apt to iy before the Ax or Bill, 10 that there | 
is ho lach hing as making it in froſty Weather 5 
but it has 'this good Property belonging to it, 
that it will grow with the leaſt Rind that is i | 
to its Plaiſh or Hambend, of any other. | 
This Wood being of a light, ſoft Nature, is 
not ſo profitable to burn as ome. are. They are 
ſometimes made Pollards, but make a ſlow Return 
that Way; in Standards they ſeem to do better, 
becauſe they are not ſubject to thoſe Evils that the | 
Pollard is; for this being a ſoſt Wood, is apt to 
let in the Wets after their Toppings, whereby their. 
Bodies often become rotten and hollow: But they 
anſwer the beſt of all in Hedges, becauſe they, will, 
here throw up great Numbers of eacreaſing 8 2550 


and where they like, wilt keep Pace with the Sor, 
lar and Aſh. 


This Wood is of more Value, than ordinary 5 i 
Woods are, for their diaper d Knots and E ö 
Grain, that have given it the Name of the Pea- 
cock's Tail; its white Colour and light Body alſo 


renders it a very commodious* Sort for Stocks of 
Knife-handles I a 


n and. 


Ee. but with us, its chief Uſe is, in making Trench. 
Diſhes, Spoons, and ſeveral other curious Turner's 
Ware; and thereſore it is, that the Bigneſs of its 
Body makes it more valuable, which is much hin- 
dred and kept back from the Time it is made a 
Pollard; nor ſhould it be trimm'd up of its Sides, 
for it is by theſe Side- ſhoots that its fine Knots 
are encreaſed, which made it in former Days in 0- 
ther Countries be more valuable than any other 
Wocd for Tables, Sc. which tempted the Am- 
bition of great Men, to be more than ordinarily 
protuſe in the Purchaſe of thoſe Goods, and Con- 
veniences that were made of it. 1 

It is a Tree that does not much Damage by its 
natural Head, becauſe it is ſeldom very large, no 
more than its Body; two Foot being a good Breadth 
for this Country Growth, but in ſome Parts of the 
Vale they grow faſter and bigger than in our Chil- 
tern; however, at beſt it is but a ſlow Grower in 
all the three Shapes of Standard, Pollard, and Stem; 
for which * yay I think to ſtock up ſeveral ot 
the latter in my ſpring Wood, to make Room for 
2 more profitable Sort: And as to its beautiful 
White, and Scarlet ＋ . think they are more 
8 in Trees, or ges of Walks, or Gar- 

ns, where that Pleaſure is more valuable, than 
in Fields that are better furniſh'd by thoſe Sorts, 
__ are far more profitable for Fencing and 

uel. 

Where it has room, it exhauſteth the Ground 
very much, which makes it but a bad Neighbour 
to ſome others; it is propagated like the Aſh by 
its Keys and Sets, and at the ſame Time. 


This Tree, beyond all others that I know of, 
will run out its Sap in Winter, and is a Sort of Al- 
4443 to the Hedger; when on cutting its Plaiſh 
n a „ Sap iſſues from it, and is a token 
to him, troſty Weather will enſue; and * 
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being cut in 1.440% Part,of 15s Body r. RCS, and 
bang in Secles. It hasta v tough thicg Dark, 
| which makes, me. ſuppoſe the Sap in this,; ee ig 
kept p and thęretoce thinnep-tharyi any 
other in cold Weather, hb will Son 
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| es und Hedges, and will. grow in moſt;Souls 
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the Male-plant, and is to the Hazel as the Tefti- 
cles arc to the Animal ; the latter is the Female- 
art, and receives the Duſt of the Gollins that the 
ind blows into them, by which the Nut is im- 
4 
They are raiſed by Nuts, ſown when ripe, or 
in the Spring, aſter being kept the Winter in 
Sand, or by Suckers from the great Roots, as 
our Way is here, When we make a new Hedge or 
thicken old ones. About Baconsfield and Ux- 
bridge there are great Plantations of Hazel, that 
return conſiderable Sums by their Sale to the 
Hoop-benders; and are alſo of vaſt Service to 
the Thatcher, by its Stretchers, Sprays, and Withs, 
which much expoſes it to the Rapine of Thieves. 
This reminds me of a Story of one, who havin 
Occaſion for ſome Quantity of them, bid the 
Workman go about the Country and get enough 
for his Uſe ; the Man went, but returning quickly, 
the Maſter ſaid, I hope you have not cut theſe 
out of my Wood; yes, ſays the Man, I did, be- 
cauſe I could not telb where to go better. There 
is alſo another Sort that I have met carly in the 
Morning, with a large Bundle of about ſix Foot 
long Pieces, cut out of Hazel-poles in the Wood, 
which they clandeſtinely ſell; and for much ſuch 
a Reaſon, I was brought under a Neceſſity ſome 
Years ago to ſtock up one of my Copſe- woods, 
that grew near a publick Highway, half a Mile 
from my Houſe, and convert it into arable Ground. 
'The Kernel of the Nut is more pleafant than 
wholeſome, as is too often experienc'd, eſpeciall 
by the younger Sort; a ſad Inſtance of which 
had like to have been verified, in a Servant Boy 
about fourteen Years old, that then waited on the 
Key. Mr. Colemore, now Rector of our 4 
| o 
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who had eaten ſuch a Quantity, that two phyſi⸗ 
cians were conſulted, who ordered Quick-ſilver to 
be given him. 
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F this Sort, there were ſeveral Rows planted 
about thirty Years ago on our Green or 
Common, at twenty Foot aſunder, that now, by the 
cloſe Growth and Cover of their Heads, make ſeve- 
ral delightful, ſhady, cool Walks in the hotteſt Time 
in Summer; and alſo a pleaſant Sight by their ever 
Jews Heads all Winter; theſe have 55 up thirty 
oot high, and are eighteen Inches Diameter of 
Body: Here they flouriſh on a high, loamy Mould 
a Foot deep, under which is a red Clay: Alſo ve- 
ry near me, grows a fine Silver-firr before our Mi- 
niſter's Houſe, on the ſame Soil that was planted 
about forty Years ſince, and is now one of the 
higheſt Trees in theſe Parts of two Foot Diameter. 
This is a moſt faſt Grower in this Sort of Ground, 
and indeed in almoſt every other, even in the moſt 
Northern Parts of Great Britain, if its Roots have 
room F and its Head kept trimm'd up as it 
mounts in Height, which will greatly forwardits Al- 
titude: For it is certain, this and all other Trees grows 
ſooner and ſtronger, where they are free. from the 
Encroachment of any other, and can enjoy a full 
diurnal Diſcharge of their crude Sap, by _ of 
the Sun and Air's Attraction; and. not only this, 
but the whole vegetable Kingdom is highly im- 
proved, where its Subjects have a frank Oppor- 
unity of nocturnal 3 2 and Imbibitions 2 
3 1 


ane 
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the Aerial, Terrene, and Marine Salts, that - both 
the Earth, Dews, and Water plentiſully afford 
where there is room for their Communication; and 
then the Wind will alſo have a full Power to 
ſhake their Heads, and looſen. their Barks and 
Roots, whereby a natural Perſpiration will be the 
— 1 promoted, which is one main Part of a Trees 

ite, and more of its quick Growth; for by the 
Winds thus ftraining the Bark, the Pores of that 
ſpungy Subſtance become more dilated and extend- 
cd; whereby 'Tranfſpiration of its crude noxitious 
Juices, receiyes a more free and open Paſſage, and 
eaſier room for their Evacuation ; not only by this 
outward Coat, but alſo by its Fruit and Leaves, 
and that according as the Heat or Cold is more or 
leſs; for by the former, the Sap is prepared to per- 
ſpire away by rare fying and thinning its Juices; and 
it is the latter that cauſes a Condenſation, and 
thickens what remains in the ſmaller or larger 
Veius and Veſſels: Therefore it is a Query with me 
whether the Trees imbibe and receive more and 
moſt Supplies by its Bark, than any other Way 
trom the aqueous Air for the like Diſcharges 
alterwards. And it is a conſtant Maxim with the 
Woodward, that the greater and higher the Head 
is, the more the Trees thrive, for then the many 
Parts of its Body bark, as well as that of its Arms, 
Boughs, Branches, and numberleſs "T wigs, are ex- 
poſed to thePotency of the Wind's Strength, that 

reatly relaxes and looſens the fibrous and ftringy 
Na of their ſeveral Barks and Roots, that beſt 
cauſe thoſe Recepts and Iſſues that Nature has or- 
dained for their Health and Nouriſhment, I am 
very ſenſible, that in entertaining this Notion, I 
diſſent from the Opinion ot ſome Authors, but I 
cannot go from the Query, when I conſider that 
the Heads of Trees are the moſt ſappy Part of 
them; which endows their Barks and moſt of he 
ns en e ma 
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(mall Bodies with ſuch hollow, ſpungy, ſoft P 

as makes them fit Receptacles for their aerial, an 
aqueous, ſalubrious Subſiſtence; and that in the 
greateſt Summer Droughts, when all their heated 


and dried Parts often draw in, and more greedily - 


receive ſuch Quantities of the nightly, dewy Ei- 
tuſions, as ſupplies the Want ot Rain for many 
Months together; and which makes a greater 
Lodgment on the Leaves and Barks, as they are 
more or leſs rough and ſpungy ; for it may be ob- 

ſerved, that rey . os not run down the Oak 
and Elm, as it does the Beech and Firr: The 
Reaſon, I preſume, is, that the Imbibition is ſo 
great in the dented and hollow Bark, as ſtops its 
Currency, which on the ſmoother ones 1alls with 
more Velocity; and where the Bark is rougher, 
the Leaves in ſome are finer and narrower, as thoſe 
of the Oak and Elm are; and though the Moſs 
is an Excreſcence, and better off a Tree than on, 


vet while there, it has a ſtrong Retention of the 


Dews and Rains, by its velvet, ſhaggy Parts, and 
helps to communicate the ſame into the Body, and 
many Branches and 'Twigs ; and to ſupply the 
Want thereof, we frote and rub the Bark with the 
Back of a Knife, Hair Cloth or otherwiſe, till 
its dilated, -qpencd and looſened, in order the 
better to take in and imbibe the Air and 
Water. ; 
The Leaves alſo are contracted, and in ſome 
Meaſure furl'd up by the Sun's vehement At- 
traction, that by N ight arc expanded for. the bet- 
ter Reception .of the Dews ; 'but whether it be 
the Leaves or the Bark that moſt receives the Air, 


Dews, and Rains, it is certain, they are both con- 


ccrn'd as Vehicles, to convey them to the Roots 
and many Veſſels appertaining to the Tree. And 
I, . - . SF ® ; 

tis as true that there is a Moiſture in the freſh, 


open Air, that the ſpungy Parts of all Trees and 


Plants 


* 
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Plants imbibe and take in as Part of their pro 
Nouriſhment ; and therefore, it is not the Juices 


alone that the Roots draw from the Earth that 


ſupports a Plant, but the Air alſo gives it a pro- 
rtionable Help, elſe a Tree or Plant kept in a 
House would ſubſiſt there; but the contrary is 
plain, that ſuch Plant or Tree would ficken and 
dic if confin d from the freſh Air; ſo that though 
the Earth nouriſhes at the Root, 'tis the Air and 
Dews that help in a joynt Aſſiſtance to bring forth 
and carrry forward their Growth. This hardy, 
uſeful, and quick growing Tree, that ſeldom re- 
fuſes any Situation or Soil, except the hurlucky 
Chalks and dry Sands, may be propagated of its 
Seed that are got out of their hard, tough Branch- 
es, by being ſoaked in warm Water till they open, 
and then ſown in March in the Place where they 
are always to remain : But if they are to be ſown 
* a Nurſery firft, and then tranſplanted, they may 
be order'd as other Seeds are, by raking them in, 
and covering them with ſifting Mould half an Inch 
thick over them, and in three Years Time the 
may be removed at Pleaſure, = OF or Auguſt : 
However, at beft this is but Male-management, 
and is never ſo agreeable to the Firr and Pine, as 
if they grow where this Seed was firſt ſown or ſet; 
and this I have wofully experienc'd in ſome Cher- 
Trees that I — lanted from Woods ſome 
Piſtance from me, which will never make good 
Trees : Firſt, Becauſe the Roots and ſmall Fibres 
were many of them broke and contuſed by the 
Mattock and Spade in taking up : Secondly, By 
the Air's drying the ſeveral Parts betore I could 
et them replanted ; and Thirdly, By the Rot and 
Canker that generally ovrtakes ſome of them be- 


fore they can make their new Roots, whereby Part 
of their Veſſels muſt be conſequently prejudi- 
2 and the Tree crippled in its Growth mw 
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Or the Seeds may be ſown broad Caſt on well 
manured and ploughed Grounds, and only harrow- 
ed in October or March ; or in ſtrait Furrows made 
by the Plough at any Diſtance that is thought pro- 

r. And what encourages the Growth of this 
oe, is, its being ready tor Building in thirty or 


| 
forty Years 5 and therefore, it's pity Plantations | 
are not made of this Wood with all Expedition | 
on many Eſtates, where they will grow beyond | 
moſt others. | 1 

In Scotland they grow in ſuch Plenty, that the 
Sheep, Ec. browſe on their young green Shoots, 
and on Loppings of old Trees in hard Weather, 
and prove a very ſweet healthful Food for them; 
and therefore I ſhould think it* ſerviceable for | 
Deer. This Tree yields a fine Reſin and Tur- | 
pentine : A Perſon in the Summer-time drove a 
Shank-nail into one of their Bodies, and it run 
out two Quarts of Turpentine, from one of tourteen q 
Inches Diameter. The Chriſtiana Deals are red | 
hearted with ſome Sap; but the White Deals have | 
never any Heart: Therefore, it is thought that | 


theſe are them they tap for Turpentine. Turpen- 
tine like Oil preſerves Wood. 2 
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HIS Tree is one of the ſoft, woody Tribe, 
and therefore grows faſter than thoſe, whoſe 
ies are more cloſe and hard. The biggeſt 
that have been known in theſe Parts, grew; ſome 
Years fince at Squire Copping's at Market=Street: 
that meaſured aboys fix Foot in its — and 
ry 
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. to 0 a piece of Ground/by palelnz, 
that its Boards made. It alſo is excellent / ſot ” 
Turner in making hotlow- Ware, Trenchers, and 
— —— dy Reaton of its great Whiteneſs and 
Lightiicfs, — ſells to them generally ſor ſix Pence 
the — ak is 4 — 3 1 43 
its cariou e Boughs an caves, 

Ro ford a 2 Sinks and 2 (ane, a Sight, 
When the barge Cluſters: of its Sced makes thei, 
dant'Shows in Reſemblance of Gtapes. It ma) 
encreas'd by its Layers, Keys, or Sets; It iz 
called a 8 Tree on account of its quick 
Groth to a great 8 and for its hardy Nature, 
as proſpering welh on high, dry n and in 

moſt other Places, even in low Gtavels-. 
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nion, than any, other of the aqua- 
Reaſon of its general Growth, ei- 
ther in low, ; Watery Situations, or in high, loamy, 

velly Grounds!” This is that which is ſaid to 
buy the Horſe before the Oak will the Saddle, and 
deſetrves 4 longer Detait of its many valuable Pro- 
petties, than this ity wil give me leave 
to ennumerate: It is this that will, beyond all others, 
ſuffer itſelf to be cut to Profit in 4 —.— four 
or five. Neurs End; ſo that Where it 
with White-thorn (as it beſt! 9) hex Ten bo mak 
twice to once of 44 ! Here then 
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and at the fame Time enjoys the beſt of Fences; 


which is thus made, vis. a 
When the firſt Spit of Earth is thrown up; then 

lant on the ſame, abour a Foot inwards towards 
the Field, the Sallow, or Salley Set, and bed its 
Roots well on all Sides; at the ſame Time eut- 
ting off the Head within four or fix Inches of the 
Earth ; then at four or eight Foot Diſtance plant 
another, and fo on : Now on the outhde extream 
Part of the Bank, White-thorn Sets muſt be planted 
with their Heads cut off in the ſame Manner, and 
after the ſame Length, in a direct ſingle Row, as 
cloſe as they can well be put; then throw up the 
reſt of the Mould on the Roots of both Sallows 
and Thorns, whereby tliey will be all cover'd, and 
a Ditch at the ſame Time made. * 


Auother Wayi 
A up the firſt Spit of Mould in order to 
of W 


make a Ditch ; on this plant a ſingle Row 
hite-thorn Sets, cloſe together, with their Heads 

cut off as before; then on the oppoſite Side lay in 
Truncheons or Sticks of Sallow, eighteen Inches, or 
two Foot Diameter long, and an Inch Diameter ſlope- 
wiſe, cut at each End bultow like a Deer's Foot, the 
better to ſtrike its Roots at Bottom, aud to carry 
off tlie Wets-to them from the Top; ſo that the 
Roots of the Thorns, and the lower End of the Sal- 
low Pieces will be near together in the Ground, but 
their Tops will be two Foot aſunder, by means of 
their lying in a contrary Slope ; upon theſe throw 
the next Spit of Mould, then plant 4 ſecond Row 
of Thorn Sets on the firſt, and Earth them. all 
over © By this Method there will be two Rows 
of Thorns, and 4 fingle one of Sallowg and between 
hem ſhould be u Hollow or Furrow made for the 
eceptiorr of the Rain, 0 after one or two — 

0 
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of Thorns are thus ſet; Holes may be made in the 
oppolite Side, that an Iron Crow had juſt-opened,. 
wherein may be put the Pieces of Sal 1 5 
wiſe, by which the Bark will be 5 ipping 
up, as it is very apt to do and dic, when the Sticks, 
or Cuttings arc forced into the Ground. of them- 
ſelves 5 and when the. Sallows are thus buried, 
there ſhould only be left of them four or; fix Inch- 
es above the Earth, for the Shoots to come out at: 
This Hedge is beſt planted, and a three Foot Ditch. 
made, in the Month of O&ober, but may be alſo 
rformed in any of the Winter Months if the 
eather is open; and is the beſt Sort I ever ſaw; 
for by thus ſetting the Sallows at a due Diſtance, 
and more forward into the Field than the Thorns, 

the Workmen have room to cut them from o 
their ſeveral Stems without annoying, the "Thorns ;, 
ſo that they may be made twice in twelve Years... 
But here I muſt obſerve, that there 1s an Ob- 
ction made againſt the Practice of cutting the 
allows ſo often, becauſe, ſay they, the Roots will 
after this often cutting, puſh out with mote than 
ordinary Vigour, and the ſooner wear out and 
dic before their natural Time, according to the 
Proverb, Owe may ride a free Horſe to Death. Io 
which I anſwer, That this Objection is not regard- 
ed by many Farmers; for that the SaHlows being 
thus cut, the 'Fhorns much better enjoy the, fre 
Air, free from ans Drip and Shade of. this taller 
Sort, whereby they have a more frank Perſpiration and 
Imbibition of the nouriffiiug Pews and Air; and 
notwithſtanding this double Operation, the Sal- 
lows will get up and gvertake the Thorns, at the 
End of twelve Ycars ,, beſides, a Sallow of all or 
thers is the eafieſt and quickeſt propagated ; inſo- 
much, that if a Stake is drove. into the Ground 
in any of the Winter Months, when it is pot a 
Prod, it is fx to ous odds if b daes uct $79; 
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om, though, it will grow very y wal 

in loar rayels, and on any of the black 
and days; but the burſuc icky, dry CS 1 4 
Sands it doth! 125 agree with, ing 007% to 
its ſap ppy. Nature : Thus 715 Apprehenſion of 
v out the Sallow too ſoon is of 92 reat 
Streſs, Race they are ſo cally oder alſo 
becauſe there is ſo ſeldom a Want of ſuch p Rice 
vation; for I dare aſſert it for a Truth, by what, T 
haye heard and ſeen, that the Sallow Sfem will er- 
dure fiſty or more Years in a ws if rightly 
managed, by cutting off its Shoots c lo, fn ſn mooth, 
and flo ing at cach O 1 otherwiſe it may 
by f iled in half the : for this Wood Oils 

uatic Family, is 5 b. a ſoft, ſpungy 72775 
100 he, therefore, will cafil imbibe and let in 
che Wets at its Stump, if it is left ragged or-ley 5 

and then enſues Rottenneſs and Deffruction; n 

ſhould it be cut too high, for that 5 hinder much. h 
of the Stems branching, "and decay it the ſoon 4 
ſo that as the Duration of this moſt ſeryic: 4 
Wood is valued, due Care muſt be taken at ach 
Times, to cut the Stem clof , flo ing, and ſu 
that the Wets may not able to the 
Lodgments, ind ther every judicious 77 cn 
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appriſed of, and therefore, this Hedge in 
or made by thofe that are not pcs 
ters of this uſeful * 
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Ihre is alſo another commodious Property be. 
Loge to ſuch a Hedge, that is, here id general 
1y, Wood enough to ſupply all Defieieneĩes that 
may N ſman and others, 
whereby, conliderable Sums are oftentimes: paid for 
Damages, made by Cattle's breaking into others 
Grounds ; or from the Weakneſs of thoſe Fences 
that are too often ſo ſlenderly made for want of 
Wood, that it becomes a Temptation to them to 
rcak through; and how important a ſtrong 
encg is, every Chiltern Farmer muſt be 
Je * ot, that values his, Money and 
Re W | | 4121; I ) 19711! 
Sach 2 Hedge beft grows where; there are no 
Manger, of Trees planted in it; for it is theſe 
that often reduce good Hedges into bad ones, by 
their unnatural Drips on the Underwood, whereby 
in Length of Time they do more Harm than the 
Value of their Timber amounts to, eſpecially: if 
they be Oaks, Aſhes, or Walnuts; theſe are ſo pre- 
judicial to their lower Neighbours, both by their 
Roots and Heads, as to ſpoil their Growth by 
ſaturating and envenoming their Boughs by their 
Shade and Drip, and exhauſting the Goodneſs of the 
Ground about them. But J that ſome are 
of Opinion, it is good Husbapdry, when at the 
ime of planting a Hedge, young Beeches or 
try Trees are ſet in tor Standards, in order 
to cut down at twenty or thirty Years End, before 
ei Heads are ſo enlarged as to damage the 
edge. I muſt oonſeſs that of fuch Sort of Evils, 
his is the leaſt; | becauſe the Hedge and the 
rees being young, have both their Gradations of 
Growth in Proportion, ſo that the Hedge will be- 
come: firong, before, the Trees acquire: Head c- 
ngugh to ipoil it by their Drip; and as to the 
Cherry Tree, it is a Sort that leaſt of all others 
hurts its Underwood by its Drip or Growth, which 
71 : | 13 
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is owing; it is ſaid; to the Balſamick Nature of its 
Leaf and Brunch ; however, where none of theſe 
Trees are growing, there will be no Cauſe to com- 
plain of their greater or leſſer Prejudices; and 
where an emite Hedge of only White-thorn and Sal- 
low is thus planted, there may juſtly be expected to 
grow one ol the beſt of Fences, that will return 
the moſt Profit of any other. | 
There are ſeyeral Sorts of Sallows, but it is the 
Land Sort that I have wrote on, that is very com- 
mon with ua, almoſt in every Hedge and Copſe, 
and will grow on our dry Lands: Another of them 
there is that delights in wet ſpewey Grounds, aud 
is alſo a faſt Grower: The third has a Bark ſome- 
what reddiſh, its Leaves leſſer and of a darker 
Gteen, aud its red Wood very tough and durable. 
Theſe all of them run up very faſt, and turn to a 
conſiderable Profit in their Poles, that ſerve for 
making our Hurdles, Rails, ſmall Rafters, and ma- 
ny other Utenſils; and where it happens that one 
of theſe Sallows gets a Body of about a Foot 
Diameter, they are then red-hearted, as I have ſeen 
and uſed ſeveral, and will rend into Pales, Ec. or if 
kept dry, is ſaid to laſt as long as Oak, which oc- 
cationed the old Saying, Be the Oak u er þ flout, 
the Sollar red will wear it out. But then it muſt be 
cut down before the large Worm takes it, that 
will ſometimes eat into the Pith and other Parts 
of the Tree, ſo that a little Finger may be turn 
ed in their Holes. There are ſeveral Standard 
Trees now growing of it in a Wood near me, I 
believe ſome of them are thirty Foot high; and 
there was one lately cut down that grew among 
ſome tall Beeches, ſaid to be ſixty Foot high, and 
fourteen” Inches Diameter, on a Loam that had a 
Clay Bottom, where they endure much long er than 
lu the Gravels. | hes | ee 
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Turners Uſe as Well 46 afl others; bu 
muſt be taken that they are not crop t 0 
for t Ne tender _ * grealy 12 5 by 
them iH they are, r Poles ate and 
the) Sm run 1205 brouzy, ſpreading Sg 
2 4 Copſe or Hedge Nas FSdltowy ty! be thick: 
ned, by giving a Pole a Chop at e that ĩt 
ma! cafily bend to the Ground, =_ 
| ford down, by e wooden Hooks in, 
and then cover it all over with Mould in the Na- 
ture of a Layer, leaving here and there an open 
Place tor the Shoots to come out at as rs mentioned 
in the Cha 3 „ 1H meg a 15 
The Sallow has a Pro ing to 
ferent ſtom moſt e eee Gol- 
lin or Seed of this Wood is of 0 light a Body, 
that it is often carried by the Winds, and Lowefh 
= ſome Diſtance, where in the Spring Time it falls 
many Places, and produces young Sollars. An 
227 of which is in an eleven Acres Field; a- 
bout 4 quarter of a Mile from my Houſe, ald 
down for an Oaken Wood about nine Years ago, 
Ar being ſown by Acorns ; here there are” great 
umbers of Sallows, ſpontane eouſly come up from 
theſe Gollins, Wl! Tome” of them are now four 


Foot hi Lebte 
—— vhs Salfow i 1s inferior to none, in its 
c \ſſeful ProduQions, where the Soil is a 

lay or a loamy Earth; here it beſt grows amongſt 
the Ozks, ſweet Chefnut, Cherry Tree, Hazel, and 
Hotabean, in Rows, at fix or ten Foot afunder; n 
T 4 where the firſt three are to be le 4 
St Diſtances, becauſe theſe Trees 


org ee and ſeek ae Patt bf their Food 
deep in the — | the Hazel and _ 
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bean takes up BEN ſmall Grdunfbrence like — 

Sallou- Or pſe boa new m 

ſuch Lane — 1 a greater, 2 

i = ry By with this Sort 
ich my ä — — 
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There 8 1 55 800 royement to be 

the Sallow. Stake o 7— dot long, if rightly x 

1 <4 17 755 this Purpoſe I hall ee 

h N al of our Countrymen. One, ſay 

that the beſt. M ay, is to 1 5 Poo | ls 

ottom, ſloping, it four or ches 5 

cave ak 175 carefully on the other Side 

muſt be; cut 3-crols, and put a little Stone i 18 

Ws and p t it. Another, that their 

aked, in Mud gel. Ditch-weater two qt three Days, 

15 cut them aſlope at Bottom, and prepare a 


95 by Ane in another Stick firſt, to , keep 

Bark from ans up. Ang b hich 
e e be cut juſt as the. 

905 to.. began Wee and planted dul) ay 4 


ak (T1 20 „ 44 Ft if {015-04 

Jn 15 7 wy 1 found. a, few Sallow Stems, a- 

5 80 Hazels, and as the Hedge | was 4 
the W. . Beg gave a: e about half; tht, 

the 85 Bottom, and then bent it donn 

cloſe to the —. letting its ee ut; to 

t the Pete 3 but the Body that was a ö 


Foot lag „they cover d all over xith Mou] 
cept at the Stem, where tis —— . 


up * Shoots the "out Summe 
make ſeveral Roots, Thys g. 3 
os 9 5 moſt, | ba 


CE THE 


1 9 a 


. the Nature and 
at The next Yeat after a — Wood i: 
cut down, the Ground generally throws out A- 
bundance of Sallow Sets, 3 in three Vears 
Time will be fit to pull and tranſplant: 

1 be | | 
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The Nature and Improvement | of the APS 
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EXT to the Sallow, I have 'introduced 

the Aps, becauſe I take this to have a great 

cal of the Sallow's Nature, for tho''it is of the 

watry Tribe, yet it will proſper in ſome high - 
Grounds, but beſt in low, moiſt Places, and on all 
Manner of loamy Lands; where, like the Firr, it 
will be fit to cut down in thirty ot ſorty Yeurs 
Time, which makes them beft of all anſwer in 
Standards, ſeveral of them growing on our high 

Common, that have about a Foot Depth ot Mould, 

and under that a red Clay; here they flouriſh and 
make a pretty Show by their trembling Silver- 
leaves, as ſome do in my Hedges that there grow 
as ſuch. They are certainly a very uſeful, profit- 
able Tree, where the Soil is agreeable to their 
| Natures, and run to a 2 Height and Bulk in 2 
few Years, but refuſe tharp Gravels, Chalks, and 
Sands. They are propagated in October or Febru- 
ary, Sets that muſt not have their Heads 
cut vff; only their Side-ſhoots kept pinch d off, 
that A ny the ſooner get out of Cattle's Way. 

e 


Their Uſes are many, in Boards, Somers, Joyſts, 
Chair frame Kitn-taks for the Malſt ate 
ſor Parks: — for the Sake of ies Whiteneſs 


and Lightneſs, make Trenchers of this Wen 


u Mn vHhh x - an 
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but it is apto to taint, and give: an ill. Scent to 
the Meannds i 6, 2 wolls? lo m! 


In our — ard-thete are no gran ing one 
Aps, and ſix White-wood Trees — of 
ſtrait, tiagle Arms, put inxa rhe Rartii upright and 
ſtaked well, within tix Foot of a Hedge, in a 
Row at twenty Foot Niftahce abdut thirty five 
Years ago ee meaſure about Foot in 


their ies, which is but garrow-to-fome'/ol chi 
ſame Sort, planted at the ſame Time, on the fame 
Soil, before our Parſon's Houſe; but this is ac- 
counted ur, when it's kon that the former ae 
under large, ſpreading Heads, that commence tom 
within ſeven. Foot ot their Roots, ſo that the Sap 
was chiefly employ'd in making Branches, whcz 
che latter were more in Body than Hcad; becauſe 
they were kept trimm d enden Side-thoots to 
a great Height, and are thereby got near as thick 
again as the others: Now, neither theſe, nor auy 
ot the Aquatics: are good Wood for Fire Uſe, by 
Reaſon of their great Spungineſs; and thereſore, 
it's. quite MVroug to let theſe” Trees grow more in- 
to Head than Body, unleſs there be a Demand 
lor them by Way of Shelter, for Cattle, or to 
break off Winda; for the Body is much more 
it to the Carpenter, than the Head is to 
ura. Da: Jans „ 243} x44 | 2 *4 rt 1* i 7 
The Aps and White-wood arc ſo much alike 
in their Seeds, or Gollins, in their trembling ſilver 
Leaves, and the Colour of their Wood, that ſome- 
times they are uot eafily_diftinguithed ; inſomuch, 
that ſome think the White-wood to be only the 
Female, and the Aps the Male... They are both 
very apt to-run red-hearted, hollow, and decay at 
twelve or fourteen Inches Diameter, eſpecially in 
Aat wet Grounds, it they are not cut down in 
Time; and will, if they are ſuffered to ſtand a 
great while, grow into 5 meer Shell. But in high, 
| J 


GO Hœ TH ns en 
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dry Ground, the Aps oſten grows ſound, as 0 
did by me, of two Fogt Diameter in its Body, fell 
from off the gravelly Lop of a Hill Which had 3 
chalky Bottom. It makes good Bedſteads 
that will laſt hundreds gf Years, if kept dry, but if 
yet andi dry, us in Pails, Ec. it rots in / fix. It is 
ſomewhat of the Deal Kind, but rather a firmer and 
whiter Wood; and therefore ſuperior to the Beech 
for ſeveral Uſes, becauſe that will rot even in a dry 
Chamber in a fow Mears. % mos zi 41 
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HIS Wood proves itſelf to he ob che Spe- 
cies of thoſe aquatic Trees, the Poplar, Aps, 
and Abel, by affecting and quick growing in the 
moiſt Soils and lo Grounds, here the Sallow, 
Willow, and others of the watry Tribe chiefly de- 
— But this Tree ſeems to have eſcaped: the 
ledge of all, or moſt Writers, which certain- 
ly is an Aquatic, and grows with great Expedition 
in Ground agreeable to its Nature, as is that of 
Gbedington Farm, and many other Places in Bucks, 
which 1 found out, and help'd à Gentleman to 
the Purchaſe of. This is a Manor, and one of 
the beſt, large Farms in the Kingdom, for Good- 
neſs of M and Arable Land ʒ; atid altho' in 
RI of. mee Miles from Iuingbue, 
ere is a high! Hill belonging to it, contain- 
ing any x oi ploughed — that is ſaid 
never Was dręſs d in the Memory of Man, aud yet 
oduces the beſt of all Sorts of Grain i On the 
vel Ground of this Farm, amongſt 3 
a 
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an oh ne 
Sotlar, grows ſeveral of theſe White-wood Trees, 
hat, like the! Poplar; hutts not ita Underwood! as 
any others*do?! AnNa wor He under Dine 
Hable Downs, where in both Places the Match is of 
4 black, fat; elayey Natute j. here this runs / up to 
4 great Height and Bulky one Whetebf! had fifty 
Foot of Wood in only tem Four? Length»iof the 
Ground End of its Body; and in the Head and 
other Parts; three hundred Faggots, and feveral 
Stacks of-Fire-wood. 1 2 18350-29011 Ie 1005 
It is an ornamental Tree; hen planted in Hedg- 
es, or in Rows for Walks, and affords pleaſant 
Views £6 the Beholders from its Sflver=cotour'd 
Leaves; and whitiſh, tall, ſtrajt Body and ſhady 


Head: Nor is this Tree conkin'd altogether in low 


* 


Grounds, but will alſo thrive and profper beyond 


many on high Hills of Clay Bottoms, as ſeveral do 


near me, or in ſtrong loamy Lands; but not in 
Chalks, ſharp Gravels, or Sands, and is very near 
the Nature and Make of the Aps. 2a 2 

This Tree is propagated by its Truncheon, Lays 


er, or Set : The firſt, by being put flopewiſe into 
the Ground, the Beginnivg of February 7 the laſt 
by bedding its Roots in good, freſh Mould, ad 


carefully covering them therein, about the ſame 


Time, or in Offober 75 keeping the Head from its 
firſt planting; trimm d annually up, that it may the 


ſooner be out of Har ms Way 5 but the Fop- ſhoot 


muſt never be cut off. IBI DIR „tri 


L have ſeen ſeveral of theſe grow in bub and: the 
fame Hedge where Elms did, but the Mhite-wOOd 


got the Start _ vaſt Difference in Height and 


T'fuppoſe this was by Reaſon of the 


- grow ſrom the very _—_ as they prove by Shoots 
, 17471 9 I hun 1 


ulk, and yet | threw up great Numberb/ of young 
Shoots from their ſpreading: Roots, chat eve che 


Tate of: the Shoot: In the Vale, this Treg will 
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that ſucceed in the Place where the Faggots were 


made; but this Sort of Maltiplication muſt not be 
expcacd, but in ſe Parts 85 the Chiltern, where 
the Ground geucrally is not fo rich by far, as is 
that in the Vale; nor ſo looſes and hollow as to 
receive the Chip's Imprefſion. The low Country- 


men ſometimes call it Dusch Arlei, but the com- 
mon Name among them is White-wodd, from this 


Colour, that the Bark leaves, and Body retains, 
beyond alt others that grow in this Nation; and 
therefore is prefert d by the Vale-men for making 
beautiful Cupboards, Dreſſers, Flooring- boards, So- 
mers, Ratters, Joy ſts, and many more Uſes. 

Ihe Set is frequently put into new planted, or 
old made Hedges at every Pole Diſtance, for the 
Sake of its quick Growth in a fertile, ſoſt Ground, 
where it is ſaid to outrun the Elm' by fix Degrees; 
as may be ſecn allo at Chedington, on Mr. Hudſor's 
Farm, who planted as many in his Life-time as 
are now worth one thouſand Pounds, and hie has 
not been dead above three Years : Theſe, like the 
Aps, Poplar, Ec. have a Seed or Gollin that hangs 
on the I ree, ſrom the Beginning of March to the 
latter End of April; but the Set is chiefly made 
uſe of in theſe Parts. 

And if any Gentleman has a Mind to propagate 
this Tree, they may be turnithed by me, Lid theſs 
Sets, that I can ſo order from Auguft to April, as 
that they will grow if ſent to any Fart of England 
by the Carricr ; and alto with „Beech, Aſh, 
Elm, Sollars, Hornbean, Thorn, or Holly-ſets; or 
with Acorns, Maſt, Keys of Aſh, or Maple, Seeds 


pf Hornbean, and ſeveral other Sorts, provided 1 


aye timcly Notice given me. 


But here I would be underſtood; that the White- 


woods ont-ranning the Elm ſo very faſt on this 
wettiſh, flat Soil, is no general Rule; for here they 
both grow in a Hedge, where the Elims IE 

OWer 
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pom ne th re 
has; by n here it enjoys its proper Food in a 
* Manner from — Firth about it, 
as being à true Aquatic, Which the Elm is not; 
and this L prove thus: On a high Ground, about 
a Foot thick of Mould, and under that a red Clay 
in the Chiltern, grow both 'theſe Sorts not far off 
cach other 3 | where they are planted free from any 
other Invader of their Roots at proper Diſtances: 
Now here the. Elm keeps Pace with it, as being in 
its _— proper Soil Situation than the White= 
Wood. . N f | | ki * 14: 
Some lop the White-wood Tree in November, 
December, or January, tor Firing, and at the fame 
Time furniſh themſelves with I runcheons ſeven or 
cight Foot long, and three or four Inches Diame- 
ter, to ſet for Trees, by putting their Ends a Foot 
or two into the Earth which is the ſureſt Way of 
propagating this Tree throughout the Vale of Aile/- 
bury, for raiſing a ſpeedy Profit by the ſame, and 
therefore-reqett the rooted Set. e 


_ CHAP. MN 


' The Nature and Improvement F the 
POPLAR and” ABEL. - 


? 


Heſe Aquatics are propagated by Sucke 
\ Cuttings, or Trinoliees* by Silks 1 
may be bedded and planted in fine, hollow Mould 
in Copſes ſor Trees, in Rows ten Foot wide, and 

at twenty Foot Diſtance- amongſt Oaks, Aſh 
Cheſnuta, and Cherry- trees, and Underwood of Ha- 
zcls, Sallow, Hornbean, Oc. Where the Soil is 
ag or Loam, proper for its Growth; and here it 
will anſwer very well, as one of thoſe * 
| eks 


1 „% 9 Or th Nature, and A 
tek its N Nouri e le e ds the to 0 og and 


be a natural 5 Chel- 
nut,“ 454 Fry by the On, ferent Juice 
of 'thoſe m hat *6 55 abounds 


vr 100 1 ge, is 5 x] ts the next 
J Ge "iP they were all of 4 Sort. By Trun- 
thieons, ot Gtitit' g tht may be babe ied in 1 Bank 
in watry, marſhy P! aces, or "by Si Ponds or 
Rivers, where they muſt be put in at four, eight, 
S öre Foo Diſtance, tuo or three For into the 
Ground, and about. half a one out of it ſlopewiſc ; 
but if Succeſs is expected this Way, their Bark 
muſt never be ſlipped up at their putting into the 
Earth: This is fo mach like the Aps, that cherc 
is not much Difference to be perceived; and theſe 
like them grow in our 8 where the Ground 
has a moiſt Bottom; t they grow beſt- inf the 
watry Grounds, for in they have more Plentynof 
their natural Food, than on — high drier Lands, 
and will arrive to a uſeful Bigneſs in tenty- five or 
2 Years, that will ſerve their Purpoſes as the 
ps will; for the Aps and Abel are both a Sort of 
Ae that grow equally' faſt in tall, large Trees, 
are alike enereaſcd, and will fuffer any Wood 
to thrive under them, without-that Damage which 
moſt others will! produce, becauſe it does not 
ſpread (iſ it is e 4 wp) like the Oak or Wal- 
nutz the Leaves atſotare ſmall, and commonly un- 
der ſuch a tremuſous Motion by the Wind, that 
haye not Power to vetain the Wet, that art 
oſten blown off from their high Heads, betore it 


falls on his under Neighbour. For theſe Reaſons, 
ic is a Pity that more of theſe Trees are not plant- 


oo >» our Loams, as well as in wetter Places ;; be- 

Sete det on a ſudden verdant Sigbe and 
Shelter uſes and Gardens, as well as in 
vet Micadows ung ae to a very great and . 
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Etween, Hemel, Hemp lead, and Watford, in 
the low watty Mead ows,. and by the River 
that runs; thro them, grows tlie moſt Alder that 


ever ;;Ifawy1in, fine, long Hedges; whete their 


large, -high: Poles Jſhew t emſelves in a. beautiful 
Proſpect to the paſſant Travellers, and turns to 
great Account amongſt the Barkbamſtead: Gb. 
hunt Turners of bollow: War, who in that Commo- 
«ity, ms ko ure Conſumptiqn of this Woad and 
3 on _ "_ Towns in; oper 
tain, as is allowe ges for W 
Wood they make Bick food Judges an Oey other 
ſerviceable "Goods, that are * and ſafter than 
the Beech or / Elm, aud will bear N 
than moſt othets; ſo that toy pleaſure, Cuiidſit 
Diſh of it has been turned inũde gut like a i; 
ng of this many of the Frames of the matted and 
other Chairs in Londou are, made 3. F ee 
Clogs, and Heels of Sorg Gates, Hurdles, 
fmall Raftegs. „, bos 2 H ods 193ade 
Its Word is beſt in watry Foundations to build 
on, where it is ſaid to herds like 4 Stone, and the 
ery ſmall heady Part will ſerve to lay in _— 


that drain Land to keep. it hollow for the Water 
to paſs ; but 1 this, I uſed ſome large 
Flints that I put together Ar ch-ways, that anſwer- 
ed compleatly to my;Purpoſe, by holding almoſt as 
good now as at firſt, tho" it has been done theſe 
twelve Vears, and the Carts arc often drawn over 
it. Gun- powder is in Part made of its Coal, and 
the Bark formerly was uſed by the Dyers, which 
ne, the Owners to fell it in April, for then it 
would run beit ; but now it is not ſo much uſcd 
this Way, becauſe they have latterly tound out 
ſomething better that ſupplics its black Dye. 
'The Worm is very. apt to get between the Bark 
of this Wood after it is tell'd, and then it is great- 
ly damaged for the Turners Uſe; but to prevent 
it, the Owner takes Care to bark it in Time, for 
then it will bear keeping a long while, if it is not 
wet and dry, which rots it preſentl . 
There is a 2 beneficial roperty belongs 
to this Plant, for no Beaſt will crop it, be it young 
or old, which ſaves the great Charge and Trouble 
of fencing it alter making. Their Propagation is 
the ſame as the Poplar, and . is too 
wet for that, the Alder will flouriſh in high, bulky 
Trees, Pollards, or Poles, in Hedges; in ſhort, 
there ls none of the aquatic Tribe will raiſe more 
Money and ſooner than the Alder, in wet, meadow 
Hedges, and in boggy, mooriſh Ground, nor make 
een en n ee Plan 
Wills T 8 | 
This Aquatic will thrive but poorly when raiſed 
from Truncheons, nor much better — the wild 
Set or Sucker that this produces but few of. But 
there is a Way to do this much more to the Pur- 
poſe, and that is thus. Firſt prepare a Bed of well 
manured fine Mould; then the full ripe Seed 
at a dye Diſtance from the Fire, or in the Sun, 


and it wil cauſe them to open like the Firr Pine- 
"os Apps; 


1 the Withy and Willow. 1 05 45 


pple ; then ſow the Hos in the ſame, and you'll - 
10 iy Arch ale of y ung Plants, that on , fetting 
out will be ſure to 27 5 tri btly manag'd : At 
Midſummer cut away the ſmall. 10 Shoots of this 
Tree, and it wilt prevent their ſecond Growth ; 
but if they are larg I , Ju muſt not do it, becauſe 
it will thay make . out too much, and 
damage the Trees. T is of great Conſequence 
for by fo doing, the large Side Arms are prevented 
in their Gronek tht often cauſes Knobs and Wens 
that leſſen the alue of their Wood. 
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HIS Withy often arrives to a large Stature; 
eſpecially the red Sort, that delights to be 
anted in high Banks, as Mr. Morlidge lays, where 
— will ſtrike their Roots deep into the Ground, 
| 8 Ditch, Pond, or River-ſide; theſe, like the 

illow, will alſo 95 in clayey or loamy Grounds; 
either in Standards, Pollards, or in Hedges, rn! 
arc in great Numbers about Baldock ; where many 
of them are fold to the Turners, for workirig out 
Diſhes and other hollow Ware ; ſome of them mea- 
ſuring two Foot Diameter, will make Bowls as big; 

as Buſhels. 

They are of a' very quick Growth, and in few 
N obtain a red Heart, to their white Pitch or 
BL n 8 will fell for fix or eight Pence the 
e as the Sallow.: Tha 


Willow: 0 Kela e 2 multiplied ; ; by 


FT or ſtraight Piece upright 
to the 5 wet or moiſt - y Water ce * 2 
wo 
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two to Veen Foot "08 ; No pin Fe i 7 Ground 
like a Deer Foot, a A tn ac. white, or 
yellowiſh. Sort will Fate a 1 Ap Gro wt 5 but 
the e ſhould be ſoaked i in EW are 10 % ays, or 
before they arc ſet in i from 
eight. to twent Foo Diſtance, 70 ing Cattle 
from cropping their Leaves; and that their 
Side-Shouts be kept trimm'd up to, "the deſired 
Length, as well as their Suckers | pul nd away in 
due Time. | 
It they are not deſigned for a Hed e, which i is 
ſcldom done, the Pollard is of great ice in re- 
turning a Top at three or four Vears End, that 
— be cut juſt before Winter, or in the Spring; 
is of o reat Uſe, that I have non it the 
ly Wood the < have in ſome Parts of Rutland in 
their open Fields; but it is ſeldom of longer Du- 
ration than 2 or thirty Years, by Reaſon the 
Wets are very apt to get in and rot its ſoft, ſpungy 
Body: Alſo in the Vale, where they have not the 
Hazels growing, the Willow is planted to ſupply 
it; for with their tough, long Shoots, they make 
their Withs for binding F aggots, and faſtening 
down the Straw in thatching F Barns and Hou- 
{cs ; this makes Hurdles, b” el largeſt Shoots, 
that will endure much longer than the Sallow 


ones; beſides many Things in the Basket- ma- 
kers Way. | ; 
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HE Caſtle Gardener at Borkhamftead, "Gif 

fer'd a 17 Loſs in ſome of his Ground 

which he 0 that un eee 
d Hf f en 


ow ry ky Ars 8 19 a 5; 00 they 


it turned 1170 4 cou unt. z 1Erc,are, alm(/f 


twenty or [hem that may be cnercaſec 

Sets of 25 7 five F, oof high planted at b ee 
F. oot ap Wy N well KD ry before - hangs, 
that *. gat! ow and fine ; then at th Ve Rt 5 


four Years, End, in February, cut them to, two, 
or three 5 5 the Earth, that they maß et, 
ſpreading Heads, and be ft for Uſe in I, 
pre al _ 

They ſer ” Abundance of Uſes, partic ularly. 
Eiger cen, rardeners, Basket-makers, and PAL 
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T HI 80 1 1 I may venture to fay; i is 2 


new Chapter in Print, as well as the Black 
Cherry, Witch Elm, and White-wood, as being 
not wrote of in this diſtinct and ample Manner, by 
any Author beige myſelf, as I know of ; thp', in 
my humble Opinion, they deſerve the Preference 
to ſeveral others that have been more enlarged on, 
whole Uſes and Value are far thort of theſe; rxctls; 
lent Trees: The firſt of the White Elder was in- 
troduced into theſe Parts, by/tht late curious Si- 
mou Hartcourt, Eſq; of Penh from whom I had 
e that nom gro I my Garden · Hedge * 


to a great ht, and to an Eaſt and Weſt 

pe by. which Gratoj the Ritihg and e 

h Sum, that is more! than ordinary necelfir 

thy dudMaturarion- 6f this Berry 4 'becauſe; ehe 

are not full ripe when * d, their Liquor Will 
be 
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be ſpoiled 3, as I underfiand, a nete or two of 
theif Wine, was, by injudicious Hands; who ſee- 
in che. Berries rige on one Side, dic not examine 
4 8 the other was ſo too; which cauſed their 
einf gather'd too ſoon, and their Wine eager in 
alittle Lime: Whereas, if this Berry is gather d 
in a dry Time, and ſull ripe, it has made a Wine, 
that has deceived a Gentleman I was in Company 
with, of great judgment in many other Liquors; 
who took it for French Frontigniac, which it 
comes, very near to, both in Taſte and Colour: But 
this cannot be done without a particular Ingredi- 
ent that T had an Account of Hoh Mrs. Carbury, 
the late Miniſter's Widow of Tvinghoe, who was 
the moſt tamous for this Sort of Oeconomy of any 
in this Country, and which, with ſeveral different 
Receipts, among other ſerviceable Secrets, never 
yet printed, I intend, God willing, to publiſh as 
ſoon as I well can, if J am encourag'd thereto by 
fuch as are Well-wiſhers to the Good of their 
Country. 
This Plant then may be propagated very eaſily 
in Hedges, or as Standard Trees: Firſt by its Seed, 
atter the Berries are ſqueezed ; theſe may be thrown 
over. a pre arcd Gaiden Bed, and cover'd with 
Mou alf an Inch thick, and they'll come up the 
next Spring; aſter which they may be tranſplanted, 
till they arrive at a Bigneſs fit to plant out for 
good ; or by cutting off a Foot or two long, put 
opewiſe into a good hollow Ground or Bank, in 
Oeober or Felruary, which will come up the very 
next Summer, and grow a Foot or two in Length; 
but between each, a White-thorn Set ſhould be 
put with its Head cut off: Then it will become a 
ſtrong Fence, with the Help of a Ditch, tor keep- 
ing out Cattle, and hold good many Years before 
the Elder kills it: This muſt be fenced in very ſe- 
curely from the Crop of Beaſts, till it be got - 
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of their Way, which it will do in about three 
Years Ten plen ifull of white Ber- 
ries, that, are generally bigger than the red, and 
ſuperiour to them in Wine, that now begins to 
be much, made. of them, but whether, wholeſome 
I can't ſay,; however, all Authors that have wrote 
of the Virtue of Elder, agrees, that this Tree is of 
a general Good to Mankind, in the Liquor, of its 
Berries, in its Rinds, and in its Leaves; inſomuch, 
that I have heard it ſaid, if any one Tree deſerves 
the Regard of Men, this does, for its many Gale- 
nical, ſalubrious Uſes ; and particularly (if Report 
is true) for its being a very good Drink in an 
Aſthma, 5c. 5 
And as the red Sort is now become ſo comm 

as to be ſold in its Juice at the London Markets, I 
do not doubt but this, in a little Time, will alſo be- 
come more univerſal, and be entertain'd as a moſt 
delicate, wholeſome, pleaſant Liquor at the greateſt 
Tables, even to ſupplant in ſome Meaſure the ex- 
ceſſive Uſe of: Tartarous Wines. 

There is a potent Spirit made of theſe Berries, 
or the Red, by the Alembic, that will burn in a 
Lamp, if manag'd rightly in the Diſtillation ; and 
alſo will ſerve in another excellent Uſe, which I 
intend hereafter to publiſh. And if any Gentleman 
or others, are defirous to get Plantations of this 
white Sort, they may be turniſh'd by me, to moft 
Parts, by the Opportunity of the London Waggons, 
having already ſent ſome in this Manner into So- 


mer/etſhire. 
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IIS Tree, on a Loam or Clay, is very long 
od, even to two hundred Years or more, ha- 
ving ſo large 2 Pith, as to admit of the Loſs of its 
Bark for four or five Inches quite round jts Body, 
as by Tryal has been proved on a Wall-tree to check 
its Sap, and make it bear the better. lt generally 
carries three Years bearing Wood on it, and there- 
fore beating it would make it barren ſeveral. Yeats. 
Tt will thrive in poor gravelly Ground when an Ap- 
ple-tree will pine away; becauſe its Roòts are fo 
ttrong as to penetrate a ſoſt Rock, and is fo fruit- 
ful, that ſome has born their Weight almoſt in 

iny Liquor, cven to four Ho o from one 
Tree, and one that I have heard of yielded ſeven. 
The beſt Perry is made from the wild choaky 
Pear, and requires a few Years to meliorate its Juice 
in the, Cask to make it drinkablc, and then it is an 
excellent, pleaſant, healthful Sort. Its Wood is worth 
nine Pence a Foot tor the Hollow-ware Turner, or 
the 'Cabinet Maker, if cut down at a right Age. 
or 


Standard Trees. If fot a Wood, being of 'the 


Ground ploughed two or three Times e and 
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U. The 211 Adorney'#" or Neue Office, Com- 
prehending the Buſineſs of an Artorney in all its Branches. 
Divided ae two Volumes. 175 5 Je 
ot zi bus „Vol. I. containb, Des BOW) 

NI. T he Practice of the Court of King's Bench. {TH 
practice ofithe Court of Common Pleas, 3. The Pate 
of Courts-Leet, Courts Baron, Oc. | | 
dA li, {Volk II 2 e 

1. The Practice of the High Court of Chancery, 2. 
The Practice of Equity inthe Exchequer, 3. The Practice 


and Method of N 7 Sc. "Whercin all tie Pre- 
cedents and; Forms of Proceſſes and Proceedings are truly 
and faithfully rendred in the eie Lee ee, 
ance of che ate Statate. Nis J 2d. um 914 


The Fourth Edition, in which the Eabn in- rde Impreſ. 
ions are W corrected, many uſefal; modern; "30 
liſh Preced ules o the Courts, and Acts ob Parliz> 
ment are 9 the Whole continued d Ate 
1 * few: by » a Gentleman a en 
0 ry 1 
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U. The 2 of Sir  Edwurd ots Kt. „ 
in 13 Forks omplete : (With References to all che“! 
M Kooks of the Law, , Eracthy — — 
compared wich ANY; ral _ laſt on in „ French md 


1 ved Page ” _ _ _ ſame, CEN now 
added, the reſpective Pleadings in Eugliſ. The W 

— reviſed d carefully Forrccted and Trane 8 
with many additional Notes and References. In 7 Vols, 
Large Paper, 8vo. Two Pounds Ten Shillings. ; 


IV. The Laws of Travelling. Price 25. 6 d. 


V. Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion; in Two 
parts: With Prayers before and after the Sacrament. By 
Bryan Duppa, late Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter, wrote in 
the Time of his Sequeſtration. Price 15. "10 


Ie was a Man of excellent Parts, and every Way 
qualified for his Function. He was beloved of Kin 
„ Charles the Firſt, of bleſſed Memory, who made uſe 
« of his ptous Converſation, during his Impriſonment 
« 1n the lle of Wight; and fo much reſpected by his 
Son, King Charles the Second, that 5 this wor- 
« thy Pre late Jay on his Death-Bed, at Richmond, he 
« craved his Bleſſing on his bended Knees by his 
6 Bed-fide.,”  - Wood's Athene Oxonienſis. 


VI. The Devout Chriſtian's Companion : Part 1. Being 
a complete Manual of Devotion, fitted for moſt of the 
Concerns of Human Life : With particular Offiges for Sick 
and Dying Perſons. Price 25. 6d. Part the ff. Conſiſt- 
ing of Fifty-two Practical Diſcourſes, _ the moſt fun- 
damental Principles of the Chriſtian Kehgion, for every 
Sunday in the Year. Price 3s. 6d. 


VII. The Chriſtian's Companion to the Cloſet and the 
Altar: Or, a plain Guide to a Spiritual Life, and a Bleſſed 
Death. In Three Parts. Price 25. 6 d. 


VIII. Charron on Wiſdom. 3 Vols. Tranſlated by De, 
Stanhope. Price 155. 


IX. Martial's Latin Epigrams. Delphini. 8vo, 
Price 65. 6 d. 


X. The London and Country Brewer ; in' Three 
Parts: Containing every Thing neceſſary to the perfect 
Underſtanding of the Brewery, Price of the Three Parts, 
45. 6 d. ſtitch'd 


XI. New Experiments in Husbandry for the Month of 
Aprik. By William Ellis of Hertfordſhire, Author of the 
1 er-Tree 1improv'd, Price 2 5 


